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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



" The use of sewing is exceeding old, 
As in the sacred text it is enrold." 

< John Taylor. 

The art of sewing has prevailed through all ages. In its earliest 
stages, the needle and thr'^d were used s.eparately. A sharp thorn 
or a splinter of wood or stone, or in many cases of bone, served to 
make holes in the edges of the skins which were to be fastened 
together. A narrow piece of skin was then inserted in the holes, 
and thus the skins were laced together. 

After a time an eye was made in the needle so that the narrow 
strip of skin could be drawn through at the same time that the hole 
was punctured. With the use of animal and vegetable fibre for 
yarn and with the weaving of cloth, came the possibiUty of finer 
needles and closer sewing. Bronze needles are found among very 
early remains. 

From this early sewing, the sewing of utility, — the fastening to- 
gether of skins and textiles for clothing, — arose the various forms 
of sewing for beauty, which has received the name of embroidery, 
and which has prevailed in all nations. 

In a primitive way the Laplander embroidered patterns on his 
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clothing of reindeer skins with a needle of reindeer bone, threaded 
with reindeer sinew or strips of reindeer, skin. 

The ancient Egyptians were verj' skilful in embroidery. Ezekiel 
says in his lamentation for Tyre : 

" Fine linen with broidered work from Egjrpt was that which thou spreadest 
forth to be thy sail.'' (Chap. 27, 7.) 

From the Egyptians the Hebrews learned the art and so were 
ready to embroider the wonderful hangings of the tabernacle with 
cherubim, and the hems of the robes of the priests with " pome- 
granates of blue and purple and scarlet '* — the sacred chord of color. 

Pallas Athene, the goddess of wisdom for the Greeks, was also 
goddess of the arts, and to her was attributed wonderful skill in 
embroidery. Arachne was turned into a spider for entering into 
competition with Minerva, and still weaves her web, embroidering 
the fields. Noble Greek maidens embroidered a beautiful robe 
to be carried in the grand Panathenaic procession, in honor of 
Athene, every third year. 

And, in like manner, down through all epochs, embroidery has 
been a worthy offering on robes royal and robes ecclesiastic, and 
has been thought fit to tell the tales of history, as in the Bayeux 
tapestry, and to grace the walls of castle and of palace. Cowper 
grows eloquent over it and calls it " needlework sublime." 

The practical value of sewing cannot be contested, neither can it 
be said that the present possibilities of machine sewing can take 
away the need for skill in manipulating the needle in hand sewing. 

The advocates of Manual Training have demonstrated the value 
of sewing, together with other manual training processes, as an 
educational means by which the brain is developed through the use 
of the hand. 
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The aesthetic value of the use of the needle in producing beauty 
by embroidery does not need to be confirmed. The innate love 
for beauty in all peoples has manifested itself, among other ways, 
through the color, form and rhythm embodied in needlework. His- 
toric embroideries, as well as our daily surroundings, bear witness 
to the universal pleasure thus attained. 

There remains still another plea for sewing — its power as a 
rhythmical occupation. " We live by heart beats," and the heart 
beats reveal to us the rhythm of our nature. The measured 
throb and pause of the pulse, the in-breathing and the out-breath- 
ing, the one-two tread in walking, the sleeping and the waking, all 
show rhythmic periods. The patter of the rain, the gurgle of the 
flowing brook, the rising and the dipping of the waves, the rising 
and the setting of the sun, day and night, light and darkness, all 
testify to rhythm as a law of living. In correspondence with this 
law, the gentle movement of the needle back and forth, in and out, 
forms a rhythmical accompaniment to thought and feeling and 
fancy, soothing the restless, inviting to that contemplation which 
harmonizes disturbing elements, and serving as the undertone for 
plans of future action. 

Lady Wilton in her book on " The Art of Needlework " speaks of 
the use of the needle as " a useful, a graceful, and an agreeable 
occupation." The pleasure in this occupation is two- fold — the 
pleasure that always accompanies production, and the pleasure of 
the gentle soothing rhythm, according with the natural conditions 
of living. 

In this manual sewing is presented as a practical, educational, 
and aesthetic occupation for kindergarten and primary children. 
At every stage the fitness to purpose of material and of stitches has 
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been carefully considered so as to produce harmony of result. The 
cultivation of taste through the various exercises in needlework is 
made a special feature. 

Physiological conditions have been carefully studied and the 
work has been adapted through a largeness of material — needles, 
worsted, perforation, and stitches — to those larger groups of 
muscles which it is conceded should be first trained. 

A fine standard as to technical results in sewing as well as to 
beauty of the whole product is earnestly maintained. 

The suggestions for methods in teaching are on educational 
lines — the development and mental growth of the child is sought, 
as well as a pleasing result in sewing; while there is a constant 
recognition of the eager and growing faculties of the child and an 
appeal to the imagination of child nature. Art principles are fol- 
lowed, and the figures and designs given are such as will form a 
groundwork for future creations. The children are not only to 
produce the designs of others, but are to have the liberty of choice 
and to create designs of their own at suitable intervals. 

" For here they may make choyce of which is which, 
And skip from worke to worke, from stich to stich." 

John Taylor * 

The work given is decorative and not pictorial, for the canons of 
art recognize only the decorative use of the needle. The beauty 
of color is combined with that of pattern. The designs of the ten 
series of cards are selected from a wide range of ornament. They 

* John Taylor, called the water-poet, wrote, in the 17th century, a quaint poem, 
" The Praise of the Needle," in a book called " The Needle's Excellency " (from 
which these quotations are made). 
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have been selected from the works of the earlier nations, the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, so prolific in art work, and from the early 
Christian period. And still farther, as Taylor put it so many years 
ago: 

" And for this kingdomes good, are hither come 
From the remotest parts of Christendome, 
Collected with much paines and industry, 
F'rom scorching Spckine and freezing Muscovie, 
From fertill France, and pleasant Italy, 
P'rom Poland, Sweden, Denmarke, Germany, 
And some of these rare Patternes have beene fet 
Beyond the bonds of faithless Mahomet : 
From spacious China, and those Kingdomes East, 
And from great Mexico, the Indian West. 
Thus are these workes, farre fecht, and dearly bought." 

Delightful suggestions are given in connection with each design, 
that this occupation for the children may have the accompaniment 
of pleasant thoughts and new glimpses of life. So with the sewing 
exercise they gain habits of observation, accuracy and neatness, 
ideas of color, distribution of space and line, and a wider horizon, 
and are gathering new material for assimilation that will add to their 
power of appreciation and creation. 

The author of this manual, Miss Foster, is an educational thinker 
and an earnest, appreciative art student as well as an accomplished 
needlewoman. 

The manual is so true and broad in its scope and outlook that 
it cannot but prove stimulating, helpful and inspiring in the field 
which it occupies. 
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In this Manual for Kindergarten and Primary sewing, an 
effort has been made to develop one of the Kindergarten oc- 
cupations in such a way that it will grow naturally into the 
primary work and later into the advanced work of the 
Grammar School. It will be found to contain the applica- 
tion of certain physiological and psychological ideas that 
heretofore have not generally been considered with this 
occupation. It also embodies a definite effort to associate the 
work of sewing with other school work and to develop it 
along artistic lines. To follow Froebel we must emulate his 
ever-studious, watchful, thoughtful method of study and his 
desire for unity in education. 

With the tremendous strides that have been made by the 
psychologist in the study and comprehension of the child, it 
is natural that attention has been called to some of the defects 
that have crept into the use of the Kindergarten materials, 
largely through the adherence to the letter rather than to 
the spirit of Froebel's doctrine. It is undeniable that the 
focus of Froebel's life work was the child, and his doctrines 

xi 
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were based upon what was known of the child at that time. 
But the child is better known now, and, imbued with the 
progressive spirit of Froebel, we should be ready to adapt 
our views and modify our plans for his development in the 
light of this fuller knowledge. 

Through the aid of scientific child-study we may know 
more of the child than Froebel did, but I doubt if we can 
love him better, and in this direction we will do well to be 
as warmly Froebelian as possible ; and moreover do not let 
us cease to be followers of Froebel when we leave the Kin- 
dergarten. The spirit that he carried to his work belongs to 
all the grades of school life. It is with the hope of develop- 
ing Kindergarten sewing according to the spirit of Froebel 
that this little work is put forth. 

Believing that the difference between the sewing of the 
Kindergarten, the sewing of the Primary grades, and that of 
the succeeding grades through the High School, should be 
a difference of degree rather than of kind, some thoughts 
relative to sewing in general, and to school sewing in particu- 
lar, are given as preliminary to the more specific considera- 
tion of Kindergarten sewing. A view of the subject as a 
whole will certainly lead to a more intelligent application of 
the work at its various stages. 

Tn the work planned for the Kindergarten, it will be found 
that particular attention has been given to making the work 
for the children larger so as to avoid, if possible, the objec- 
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tions that physiologists now raise in regard to it, /. e.^ that it 
calls for too minute motor activity. On the other hand, we 
should estimate the size somewhat from the child's stand- 
point, and remember that his range is more limited than 
ours, and that we must keep the work within the space Hmits 
that are easy for him to comprehend. 

The suggestions which follow are offered to Kindergart- 
ners and to those who seek to carry the spirit of Froebel's 
work into all of the child's life, not as a finality, but as a 
step, it is hoped, in the right direction. 

KATE McCREA FOSTER. 

BosTOxN, July I, 1896. 
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esLimated. On the other hand, the Kindergarten sewing has 
had for its aim the development of the creative activity of 
the child, the usefulness of the work being a secondary fea- 
ture, and the effort to recognize it too often resulting in a 
misapplication of the child's handiwork. Our aim should be 
to make the work educative without losing sight of its useful- 
ness, and we must bear in mind that to make it educative 
in the best way and to increase its utilitarian value it must 
conform to the fundamental principles of art in construction 
and decoration. This point has been to a great extent over- 
looked by both school and kindergarten.. 

It is easy, in trying to make sewing educative, to lose 
sight of the standards by which the results should be tested. 
Therefore it will be well to give some definite consideration 
to the question of these standards. 

Of course, technically, the work of the little ones is to be 
regarded with all indulgence. If they do their best, crooked 
stitches may cheerfully be forgiven ; they will do better 
next time. " Accuracy is not a characteristic of the child 
mind.'' Children are willing workers ; it behooves us to give 
them tasks worthy of their efforts, and to avoid vitiating their 
tastes by offering work that is useless, or ugly, or to be con- 
demned by all the standards to which an adult's work would 
be referred. Their tasks should differ from ours in complexity 
and difficulty, but not in the character of their standards. 
That is to say, we should take care not to have the children 
spend time on work that a little later they will recognize as 
thoroughly bad from any practical or artistic standpoint. 
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Children accept the standards imposed by their teachers, 
and too often learn later to regard the work that they 
did as children as out of conformity with anything 
that they find desirable or to be applauded in adult life. 
Kindergarten sewing presents special dangers in this direc- 
tion owing to the materials employed. This phase of the 
work will be treated more in detail in a succeeding paragraph. 

To what standards may sewing be referred ? 

The usefulness of sewing is self-evident; the beauty of 
useful sewing may need a word of explanation. It has 
per se beauty of kind and of quality. The choice of the 
appropriate stitches for sewing various articles of personal or 
household use constitutes, to a great extent, the value of 
the making, — this is beauty of kind, a characteristic of 
beauty that is common to all the work of man's hand that 
can be called good. It is nothing less than that essential 
quality, fitness to purpose. 

The degree of technical skill with which these stitches are 
executed gives them more or less beauty of quality. With 
children, we cannot look for a great degree of beauty of 
quality — that demands skilled labor. It is all the more 
necessary to develop their taste and judgment in regard to 
beauty of kind. 

Stitches may also be used purely as decoration, without any 
other useful purpose than the creation of beauty. In such 
cases they are generally used in the elaboration of some 
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decorative pattern, through the manipulation of the threads 
of the fabric, as in Mexican and Ceylonese work or by em- 
broidery. Then the beauty consists largely in the choice of 
the design as to form and color, and in its appropriateness 
to the purpose of the object to be decorated, and to the ma- 
terials in which it is carried out. In school needlework, all 
of these elements of beauty should be considered, and the 
children's taste in regard to them should be cultivated. 

They must be led to think not only of how to sew, but of 
what to sew ; and the sewing teacher has a fine opportunity 
for developing the tastes of the children in regard to personal 
and household adornment, for cultivating a feeling for form 
and color, and for awakening and fostering a truly artistic 
appreciation for that which is suitable and harmonious. 

Thus the scope of the work is very broad, but it can be 
brought to its fullest development only when its limitations are 
recognized as definitely as its possibilities are appreciated. In 
this direction many errors have been made ; therefore let us 
emphasize the limitations of needlework by considering what 
lies outside of its province. 

We must then admit that sewing is not a pictorial medium, 
and the efforts to make it so result in inartistic products con- 
sequent tipon forcing the functions of the materials. The 
exquisite needlework of the Japanese, the Gobelin tapestries, 
and some elaborate hangings, the work of modern needle- 
women, although frequently dealing with pictorial elements, 
are satisfactory only as they conform in treatment to the 
highest decorative principles. In such works the laws of 
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pictorial composition are subservient to those of decorative 
composition. They cannot be accompHshed by children, 
and no imitations of them should be attempted. Leave 
the representation of spheres and other solids, of fruits and 
vegetables, of animals and men to drawing or painting ; do 
not attempt to render them pictorially in stitches. 

'* Flowers and foliage being the decorative part of nature, we instinc- 
tively choose them for reproduction in needlework, but we must be care- 
ful to have our treatment of them decorative, not pictorial.'' * 

The principles which Miss Lockwood and Miss Glaister 
have laid down in their admirable book on Art Needlework 
seem to apply no less to school sewing than to the most 
artistic embroideries. They are in sympathy with the edu- 
cational motives of the work, and embody truths that should 
apply to any craft that aims to rank as an honest and worthy 
art. They are as follows : 

I. " Needlework should express intelligence and give evi- 

dence of the direct application of the mind to the 
material. 

II. ** Needlework should in every way be adapted to the 
materials used. 

III. *' Needlework should satisfy requirements both of use 
and beauty." 

If these principles be kept in mind we shall be able to 
lead the children to good work. 

* "Art Needlework," by Misses M. S. Lockwood, E. Glaister. Marcus Ward. 
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The danger of misapplying sewing is greatest in the 
early Primary or Kindergarten work, and therefore this 
point will be taken up more in detail in connection with 
this work. 

The work in sewing should from the first be closely asso- 
ciated with the work in Form study, Drawing and Color, and 
from the beginning the teacher should have the end dis- 
tinctly in view; that is, the Kindergarten work should be the 
first step toward the work of the higher Grammar School, or 
of the High School, where the free drafting of patterns for 
garments and the originating and applying of design in 
embroideries may be profitably taught. 

It must be remembered throughout that the children 
should be led through this work to an appreciation of form 
and color, of proportion and relation, of harmony of arrange- 
ment and of combination, and of fitness to function. The 
imagination should be cultivated and the creative faculty 
given sufficient exercise. 

It is important, moreover, that the child should always 
have a definite concept of the work he desires to do before 
beginning it, and in the earliest work it will be found neces- 
sary to present the idea to him concretely in order that this 
concept may be formed. 

In handling a needle the child is obliged to employ and 
direct a very small group of muscles, a task always difficult 
for the undeveloped mind. The early work, therefore, 
should be of such a nature as to develop the power to 
exercise this control, but should not overtax this power. 
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Work employing the larger muscular groups should pre- 
cede anything like fine needlework, and care should be 
exercised not to give the children tasks that will be marred 
by very coarse work, while it would be unjust to them to 
ask them to make their work finer. 

The materials for the early work should be large, that is 
to say, coarse needles should be used and coarse threads, 
such as worsteds or heavy silks, while the material to be 
sewed should be selected so that the coarse needle and 
thread may pass through it readily and may be suitably 
employed in sewing it. The exercises should be arranged 
progressively with relation to material; but at first the 
progress will necessarily be very slow. 

The acquisition of stitches of various kinds should belong 
to later work, the thought being to teach a new stitch only 
as the piece of work demands it and as it leads to greater 
skill and nicety of execution. 

The following suggestions are for the practical application 
of the foregoing ideas in the work of the Kindergarten and 
Primary schools specifically. 
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SEWING IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



CARDBOARD SEWING. 



Cardboard sewing, considered by kindergartners an indis- 
pensable feature of their work, presents many problems diffi- 
cult to solve. That this work has of late years crept into the 
Primary schools has helped to complicate the question, for 
the increased skill of the children has made it possible to 
carry the cardboard sewing to unsuitable lengths. The fact 
that the children enjoy the work and that, properly handled, 
it is of undoubted educational value, makes it difficult to 
restrict it to its proper limits. It is not always easy to real- 
ize that if a little is good, much may not be better. 

While the principles that are applicable to sewing in 
general * may be applied to cardboard sewing, it has its spe- 
cific limitations which demand special consideration and 
treatment. 

Bearing in mind that the uses of cardboard sewing are few, 
^nd fully recognizing the limitations of cardboard as material, 
its usefulness may be developed to advantage. 

Its Purpose. 

Let us first consider its purpose. It is to give the child a 
new channel for his activities, to give him another means of 
expressing his thought, to be a manual training in its com- 

* See page 5. 
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prehensive sense, to give specific, elementary training in the 
use of the needle and its associated tools, to feed and de- 
velop his aesthetic sense through the consideration of beauty 
in form and color, to furnish him with high standards of 
execution, to serve as preliminary training to later work in 
sewing. 

To develop this purpose we must be careful not to make 
the work too restrictive in its nature either through the char- 
acter of the materials used or through a misunderstanding 
of their limited possibilities. 

If we are not careful to adapt the material to the size of 
the child's hands and to his power of apprehension, we are 
in danger of overtaxing his mind and his muscles through 
placing work before him that is either too large for him to 
apprehend as a whole or too bulky for his hands to manage, 
or too fine, demanding very close observation or accurate 
command of the muscles of the eyes and hands, thus cramp- 
ing the child's activities instead of giving them the freedom 
that they need for development. 

Heretofore, since the general tendency has been toward 
too fine work, the former danger has not existed, but now 
that a reaction has begun, we must take care not to have the 
pendulum swing too far the other way. The work must be 
large from the child's point of view rather than from our 
own. 

If we make the sewing purely the work of dictation we are 
depriving the child to a great extent of the opportunity of 
expressing his own thoughts and are likely to make the work 
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very formal and perfunctory. Unless it is the intelligent 
application of the mind to the material it cannot be manual 
training in its best sense. 

That definite attention should be given to beauty in all of 
this work that is given to the children is unquestionable. 
There is no more difficulty for the child in sewing a pleasing 
figure than in stitching one that is ugly. To secure good 
subjects for sewing and to insure having them carried out in 
good color does demand thought and discrimination on the 
part of the teacher. To aid her in this work of selection 
The Prang Sewing Cards have been compiled. 

Standard of Execution. 

It is very important that all of the sewing should aim 
to reach the highest standard of execution. The children 
will soon learn through experience that they must not jerk 
the thread hard enough to tear the holes, nor, on the 
other hand, leave it so loose as to loop between the holes. 
It will be very well for the teacher, from time to time, 
to work out some of their simple exercises in the best 
manner, and let them examine the results. This will give 
them standards toward which to work. It will not be 
necessary to say very much about these ; let them exert 
their silent influence. The little ones are always ambitious 
to emulate their elders, and it will serve to enhance the 
value of their own work if they see that their teacher has 
considered it worth while to spend time and effort upon the 
same thing. 
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Limitations. 

Let us now turn our thought to some of the specific limi- 
tations of cardboard sewing. Of course as a preUminary 
training for later work in sewing, cardboard sewing can go 
but a short step, for the method of manipulating the needle 
in sewing cardboard is different from that which will follow 
in sewing other materials which are flexible. Its province 
in this direction is limited to developing the power of hold- 
ing a needle in such a way as to be able to direct it, and to 
giving a very elementary idea of stitches. 

We must bear in mind that sewing is not a facile means 
of form expression, because of its slowly synthetic character. 
In giving close attention to the direction of the needle and 
to the making of each stitch, the child is apt to lose sight of 
the whole of the form that he is trying to express. For this 
reason he should be asked to express only simple forms or 
figures, such as he has become more or less familiar 
with through previous observation or through expression in 
some other material. 

For the child, haphazard synthetic work is not desirable. 
He should have an idea of the whole before attempting to 
create it. This is an important point, for, when due consid 
eration is given to it, the development will lead to clear, con- 
cise thinking and will cultivate the power of imagining in 
definite, expressible terms. The thoughtful teacher will 
therefore do what she can to counteract the slow synthesis 
of the work by having some preliminary study of the end 
toward which the children are to aim. It will be desirable 
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often to present the design concretely first, and in this direc- 
tion sticks and tablets will be found valuable aids. 

Because of its slowly synthetic character, we cannot look 
for much spontaneous expression in sewing. Of course the 
children can be led to plan things to sew, and they should 
be encouraged to do this, for through it they can be led to 
discriminate between suitable and unsuitable forms and ma- 
terials; but we must not expect the sort of spontaneous 
expression that arises in drawing or tablet laying or model- 
ing, where the child can give his thought expression in a few 
minutes, and in a medium that responds quickly to his will, 
or that will not overtax his constancy of purpose. 

In its results cardboard sewing is not particularly pleasing, 
and can be applied satisfactorily to but few things. One 
reason for this is because of the mixture of the materials. 
Silks and worsteds seem rather inharmonious with cardboard, 
and are much better adapted to the making up and decora- 
tion of flexible materials such as textiles. Leather is per- 
haps the only material not a textile that is to any extent 
made up or decorated by means of sewing, and when feasi- 
ble, it would be a very desirable substitute for cardboard, be- 
ing less destructible and more adaptable, and therefore more 
worthy of the mental and manual effort to be expended 
upon it. The stiffness of the cardboard, however, is a fea- 
ture that commends it for this early work, as it is easier for 
the children to direct the needle when they are not obliged 
to consider also the folding or pulling of the material ; but 
this stiffness is, at the same time, one of its most definite 
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limitations. In view of this quality and of the unde- 
sirable combination of materials, it is all the more im- 
portant to eliminate any detail directly in opposition to 
good taste, and to restrict its use to the least objectionable 
limits. 

Cardboard sewing must be regarded as a means to an 
end, never as an end in itself, and every care must be taken 
to make it so unobjectionable as a means, that its inher- 
ent limitations as material will not become obtrusively 
pronounced. 

In its practical working, cardboard sewing will be found 
to be best adapted to rectilinear figures. Any figure whose 
character and beauty depend upon very subtile curvature 
would better not be attempted in it. Curves may be fairly 
approximated with short stitches, but these are not thought 
desirable ; or they may be fairly expressed by a sort of 
back-stitch, but this would be too difficult for the children 
at first, so that the earliest work should deal with straight 
lines only. Later, when the children are equal to the more 
complicated stitches, curves may be undertaken. 

« 

Sewing not Pictorial. 

The fact that sewing is not suitable for pictorial expres- 
sion should be emphasized in connection with cardboard 
sewing. The most satisfactory results will be obtained when 
this work is developed by means of decorative elements. 
On this account it is not well to express manufactured forms 
by sewing, for they are not satisfactory decorative elements. 
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They can be used satisfactorily in decorative design, only 
when in the hands of a skilled designer. 

Natural forms — forms of life — should not be expressed 
in sewing pictorially, but when used should be drawn subject 
to the rules of decorative composition. 

Let us recognize at once that it is impossible to imitate a 
natural form in cardboard sewing, and we will be more willing 
to abandon the effort. In making a drawing from a flower 
or leaf for the children to sew, ** only those aspects of form 
and color should be chosen which are capable of being 
adapted and combined so as to produce a satisfactory result 
in the manner called conventional. This limitation is placed 
on our art by the nature of its materials, and follows from a 
just appreciation of what may be successfully accomplished 
with those materials."* 

Do not let the children prick or trace around the edge of 
a leaf and along all of its veins and then sew it. The result 
is inevitably unpleasing, because too great a step toward 
imitation. It will not do to use pictures of men and things 
as subjects for sewing ; the results are invariably ugly carica- 
tures and distortions; in short, we must not consider that 
anything with an outline is suitable for reproduction in card- 
board and worsted, but feel it to be worth while to select with 
great care the designs that will be desirable for the work. 

The designs prepared to accompany this manual are 
adapted to the limitations of the cardboard and conform to 
the usual order of work inasmuch as those combining vertical 

♦From " Art Needlework,'* by Misses Lockwood and Glaister. Marcus Ward. 
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and horizontal lines and right angles come first, while those 
involving oblique lines and various angles succeed because 
the desire has been to present those first which contain the 
simplest elements. 

Clear Concepts Necessary. 

The occupation is of necessity synthetic, but there should 
be a clear thought, a perfect image of what is to be made in 
the child's mind before he tries to carry it out step by step. 
The concept as a whole should come first, then the necessary 
analysis to determine the steps by which the synthetic 
process should be carried on. This seems to be the natural 
order of work. Stress, therefore, is laid upon the necessity 
of presenting the design as a whole to the child before ask- 
ing him to sew it. The cards enable the teacher to present 
it concretely. Let the child express it concretely in some 
facile material (tablets or sticks) before he tries to sew it. 
Then when he has gained a thorough impression of it as a 
pleasing entity, lead to more or less analysis of it before he 
attempts to express it in the more fixed and permanent 
medium of stitches. 

Many of these designs are familiar examples of historic 
ornament, and much interest may be added to the lesson by 
connecting them with stories of the past. The children will 
delight in doing what people who lived *' once upon a time 
long ago " used to do to make their houses and furniture or 
clothing look pretty. In this way the sewing lesson may 
become one of broad interest. 
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The teacher should allow the children to lay with sticks 
the border that is to be sewed in a later lesson. Let the 
children talk about it and become thoroughly familiar with 
it through observation and making. Invest the design with 
all the interest that can be attached to it by telling some 
story of its use or of its meaning ; children are appreciative 
of symbolism. Make it in every way an object of personal 
interest to them. Then give them the pattern printed and 
perforated on cardboard. Lead them to recognize it as the 
same as the one they laid with the sticks. It may be 
desirable to have them trace over the lines very lightly 
either with their fingers or with the unsharpened end of the 
pencil so that they may gain a complete impression of it 
before beginning to sew, and will also have a definite idea 
of the direction that the stitches should take. 

Use of Uniformly Perforated Cards. 

After the children have had considerable practice with 
work of this nature, it will be found of advantage to give 
them cardboard that is uniformly perforated by holes at least 
three quarters of an inch apart, and let them plan their 
pattern and determine which holes to use in sewing it. 
This will give exercise to their imagination and to their 
judgment as to size and proportion, etc. When this is done 
the pattern should be before them, laid in sticks or tablets, 
to serve as a guide. 

As preparatory to the sewing of the pattern, it will be well 
to let them draw lines from hole to hole, expressing in this 
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way the design they have been studying. Occasionally this 
exercise may be varied by dictation, but there, as elsewhere, 
the study of the design as a whole should precede the 
sewing so that the teacher's dictation may come to them 
as the assistance of which they feel the need in carrying out 
their thought. 

In a later lesson they will be glad to work the design in 
worsted or silk, and the interest in it may be maintained by 
leading the children to recall the story and to tell it to the 
teacher. In the sewing it is desirable that each figure should 
be complete before the next is begun. The sewing of all the 
horizontal lines, or of all the vertical lines, irrespective of 
their connection in the design, is to be avoided. For, if this 
is done, the children will lose sight of the particular figure 
that they are trying to express, and the result will be in the 
nature of a surprise to them rather than as the logical conse- 
quence of their thoughtful work. 

Not Prescriptive. 

These suggestions will indicate the various ways of utiliz- 
ing the printed designs and other materials to which they 
refer, and will indicate, it is hoped, quite clearly that they 
are not to be employed in a prescriptive or restrictive way. 
They have been planned with the thought of developing this 
valuable occupation as fully as possible in conformity with 
the limitations of the material. And in giving distinct recog- 
nition to these limitations, it is with the purpose of develop- 
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ing in the child that true freedom in creativeness which 
recognizes law and principle and which puts forth its activity 
in harmony with these. 

Cardboard sewing should be abandoned as soon as the 
children have gained a fair command of the needle and have 
grown used to holding and directing it. Sewing on canvas 
or cotton cloth may then be substituted to advantage. 

It will seldom be advisable to make this change in the 
kindergarten, but the primary work should take a step for- 
ward in this direction. 
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CHAPTER II. 



COLOR. 



The work in Sewing may be kept parallel with the work 
in Color, and for this the teacher is referred to Mr. Ross 
Turner's " Handbook to accompany a color scheme for the 
Kindergarten." * 

The silks and worsteds for this work have been dyed or 
selected with special reference to the colors of his kinder- 
garten chart, so that they may match these as nearly as 
possible. But twelve of the twenty-four colors have been 
chosen, as these with their tints will furnish sufficient variety 
and will introduce the children to the six leading colors and 
to the six intermediate colors incidentally. When they are 
studying the rainbow and the color unit it will be well to have 
them express it in colored silks or worsteds, and for this pur- 
pose the number furnished will be ample. The exercise is 
very simple ; it may be made by a series of lines very close 
together consisting of just a single vertical line of each color 
or by two lines of each color. 

The chief difficulty will be that twelve different colors are 
to be used, and this necessitates a great deal of rethreading, 
unless the work be made co-operative, which is easily possi- 
ble in a little kindergarten community. Have twelve needles 

* Published by The Prang Educational Company. 
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threaded \\'ith the proper silks or worsteds, and let them be 
passed along from one child to the next as soon as the 
two or three stitches required in that color are completed. 
It will be well to have two or three sets of threaded neeillos 
to avoid unnecessary delay through some child's accident 
with her work or her slowness. 

Several needlefuls of each color will give greater opportu- 
nity too for individual work, for then the little ones will have 
opportunity for choice of color. It must be kept before 
them, however, that they are trying to make the color unit, 
and that there is a right way of arranging the colors to 
make it. 

Harmony of Material. 

It will be noticed that the use of gray board is provided 
for chiefly, the thought being to keep the undertone gray, 
which is a soft and adaptable color with which most colors 
harmonize pretty well, and where two bright colors are used 
together the undertone of gray will serve to mediate betwecni 
them and will help to produce harmony. 

That the work may not be too closely restricted, packages 
of cardboard containing carefully assorted tints of the colors 
of the color unit may be used. In working on these it will 
be well to select the silk or worsted of the same color, though 
it will of course be a darker tone. The silks and worsteds 
are of the normal tones of the various standard colors, — 
the cardboards should be very light tints of these. 

When possible to procure them the silks are recommended 
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as preferable to the worsteds because of the greater beauty 
of color. The different texture makes the same color appear 
different in quality, and there is a brilliancy and transparency 
about the colors of the silks that is not obtainable in the 
wools. 

Imitation Undesirable. 

Stress is laid by all kindergartners upon the association of 
color study with the sewing, and sewing may be a very useful 
adjunct to color study. Practically, however, many crimes 
are committed in the name of color study. 

The popular practice of sewing a fruit or flower in the 
so-called natural colors is objectionable. The result usually 
shows a combination of colors which are separately more or 
less exact matches, but which are inharmonious when placed 
together in the crude materials of cardboard sewing. 

Let me quote again from Misses Lockwood and Glaister: 

**As -it is impossible to reproduce the fluctuating iridescence of the 
natural flower, it is better to take nature as a suggestive guide rather than 
as a pattern for servile copying, and to choose colors with regard to their 
general harmony rather than to their separate exact truth to nature. . . . 
As harmony is one of the first considerations, the attempt to c()ml)ine 
a close imitation of nature in color with conventionalization in form 
would be a fatal error in consistency of treatment which must be aimed 
at, and having simplified the forms of nature, we must for corresponding 
reasons simplify the colors also." 

An interpretation of the natural coloring which shall be 
truly harmonious will do much to develop the child's appre- 
ciation and love of beautiful color, and will help him to see 
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the beauty of coloring in the natural form that he has studied, 
while, on the other hand, an ugly result claiming to have 
imitative exactness in regard to color, will tend to depre- 
ciate the beauty of the natural form and will certainly vitiate 
his standard of beauty in color. Very often it will be found 
wisest to use a single color for the spray or flower that is to 
be sewed, and this treatment should usually be followed 
in a decorative design such as a border or rosette. 

S3anbolism of Color. 

The symbolism of color is always attractive to children and 
may be made more or less of a feature in this work. If the 
thought of the work is given to Washington's Birthday, let 
them sew in blue, which stands for truth, or in red, for valor. 
If spring and its miracles are considered, let them sew in 
yellow, emblematic of the sun, or in green or yellow green, 
expressive of general verdure. 

In early Gothic work, yellow was used to express love and 
wisdom ; green, probably because of its association with the 
springtime, the lesson of the year's resurrection, has been 
used as symbolic of hope. While it is undesirable to force 
attention to this symbolism or to carry it too far, reference 
to it as occasion suggests will often serve to stir the fancy and 
start the imagination. 

Cultivation of Taste. 

If in the color work attention is being given to one individ- 
ual color, have a color week, a red week or an orange week. 
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etc., and let the sewing for that week be in the color under con- 
sideration. Do not fail to lead the thought of the children 
to the question of the suitable use of the colors. A few 
questions will serve to help in forming their taste. If they 
are working in the brilliant colors it will be easy to lead them 
to notice that those are not the colors for every-day dresses, 
or for street wear, etc., or for use in great quantities in fur- 
nishings or apparel. Let them at the same time think of the 
pretty things that thej' know about in these colors, and thus 
they will be led to recognize beauty and its essential quality, 
fitness to purpose.* 

* Many helpful su^estiona in regard to color will be found in " Suggestions for 
Color Instruction," by Louis Prang. John S. Clack, Mary Dana Hicks, published 
by The Ptang Educational Company. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR WORK. 

Treat the materials with care and respect, and lead the 
children to do likewise. Therefore insist upon clean hands 
before beginning to sew. 

Ever keep the standard of work high by commending the 
best efforts of the children. It will be found helpful also for 
the teacher to do some of this simple work in the best way, 
and allow the children to look at it. This will give them an 
exemplar that they will strive to rival. 

Keep before them always the importance of thoroughness 
and of having the wrong side as neat as the right side of 
their work. These points may often be emphasized by some 
little story. 

Knotted Thread. 

On the whole, it seems wisest to use a knotted thread ; in 
fact for the cardboard work it seems necessary. To make a 
knot requires quick and complex action of the muscles of 
the fingers. For the kindergarten children the threads 
should be knotted by the teacher. In the primary work the 
children may be taught how to make a knot, but it will be 
best not to force the matter too much, if some of the chil- 
dren find it too difficult to do well. See page 128. 
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Use of Needles. 

The needles should always be threaded for the children, 
and the thread knotted. A box should be provided for the 
unfinished work, so that it can be properly cared for until 
completed, as more than one lesson will often be necessary 
for one piece of work. 





Fig. la. Fig. id. 

Lead the children to observe for themselves that it is im- 
portant that the needle should be put in at right angles to 
the paper, and that it should be pulled out at the same 
angle, and that it must not be pulled too hard, while, on the 
other hand, the thread should not be loose enough to loop. 
See Figs, la, id and ic. 




Fig. I c. 

Watch the way in which the children hold the needle, and 
help them to an easier or less awkward way if they find it 
hard, but do not insist upon absolute uniformity in this, for 
children's hands differ very much, and the power to control 
the small groups of muscles used in this work will be found 
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very unequally developed in different children. In exacting 
a particular position of the hand or of the fingers, there 
might be danger of overtaxing the brain. 

Perforated Cards. 

It is best to secure perforated cards, or for the teacher to 
perforate them herself before giving them to the children. 
The pricking, if fine, is very trying to the eyes of the chil- 
dren ; if coarse, it is too difficult for them to do with regu« 
larity. Several series of designs in sizes suitable for working 
are now ready.* The teacher may fasten a design to the 
cardboard oh which the children are to sew, and by means 
of pins or thumb-tacks place the whole over a pricking-pad 
and pierce the holes as indicated on the design, being care- 
ful to make them large and of uniform size. 

Similar designs already perforated are obtainable, as well 
as cardboard perforated at intervals of three quarters of 
an inch, which is valuable for inventional work and for all- 
over patterns. 

Creatiye Work. 

It is important too that opportunity should be given for 
creative work all through the course. In the cardboard 
sewing of the kindergarten the children may invent borders 
or designs as they can. Let them think too of things to 
make. A little later, time should be allowed in which the 
children may plan simple articles and design patterns 
for them as well as decorative designs with which to orna- 

♦See Publishers' notice of materials at the end of this manual. 
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ment them. This should lead to free and original work in 
the highest grades, in making simple articles of apparel and 
of household use, and will give occasion for the considera- 
tion and discussion of suitability of material, best ways of 
making, careful selection of color, appropriate stitches, etc., 
which are matters of such definite value in every-day life and 
should lead to a greater refinement of taste and of judgment. 
In all this inventive work, however, care should be taken 
to fix certain reasonable limits within which they may work, 
and they should be asked always to make pretty things, not 
merely different ones. A few exercises have been suggested * 
which are simple problems calling for invention, and from 
these others will doubtless suggest themselves to the teacher. 
The point to be emphasized is that the best development of 
the imagination is obtained when it is required to work, 
along prescribed lines, rather than when it is left absolutely 
undirected. It is the controlled imagination that gives us 
a work of art, whether in literature, painting, music or 
sculpture. It is the uncontrolled imagination that often 
leads to insanity. 

Relation to Life. 

Furthermore every sewing lesson should be much more 
than a lesson in sewing. It should be considered one of the 
channels through which the children may be brought to a 
realization of the unity of life, and of themselves and their 
work as essential parts of a wonderful whole. 

Give to them in each lesson as many associating thoughts 

* For fuller suggestions in regard to inventive work, see Chapter V. 
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as possible, thoughts that will serve to connect their work 
with the work of others, and themselves with the people 
and things of all times. 

Some suggestion of how this may be done is given in the 
lesson which follows. This lesson must not be regarded as 
a prescriptive model, but merely as offering some hint of the 
way in which a lesson should be conducted. 
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Lesson on Greek Borders. 

When all are ready for work the teacher may begin. 

Lucy has a pretty apron on to-day. All look at it and see if you can 
think why I say it is pretty. Well, Tom?" ** Because it's got some 
trimming on." 

How many think it is because it has trimming ? How many others have 
aprons with trimming ? " 

I have an apron that has no trimming on the edge, but it has a border 
embroidered above the edge. Can you think of anything that has 
a border on it ? A long time ago people used to put such borders 
on their dresses and cloaks as 1 have seen you make with your 
sticks. These people lived in a far-away country', over the sea, and 
were called Greeks. They loved beautiful things and made them 
in many ways. Let us play we are Greeks and try to make pretty 
borders with our sticks. All try to make one pretty border, and 
then I will show you how to make another." (Children work.) 



C( 



Fig. 2. 

You have been dear little Greeks, and have made some pretty borders. 
Now I will show you one that the Greeks used a great deal." (Fig. 2 .) 
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'*Tell me something about it, Mary." ♦* It has vertical lines in it." 
**John may look and may tell what he sees." '*It has horizontal lines 

in it. ' 
** Now who has bright eyes and can see something else? The sticks 

touch. There are right angles in it. Some lines are on top and 

some at the bottom." 
** What good eyes you all have! Now look at it very, very hard, for I 

want you to make one like it with the sticks. How many will try ? " 

Children work, and the teacher aids and commends as circumstances 
suggest, until all have laid a short border, the simple Greek fret. 

** There was something else that the Greeks used to do. They used to 
have great festivals and run races and play games. Let us still 
make believe we are Greeks. Who knows a game we can play .'* " 

A favorite game is suggested and played, and when ready for work again 
the sewing materials are distributed. There is for each child a card- 
board pricked with the necessary holes for the Greek fret, as seen in 
Figs. 3 a and b. Needles threaded with worsted or silk of any of the 
six leading colors should be ready for distribution. The threads should 
be knotted. 





Fig. 3^5. 



Fig. 3^. 



» * Who can make the Greek border with stitches ? Let us all try . I 
have a beautiful bouquet here of many colors (passing around with 
the silks). You may each have a part of it. Take the color you 
like best. What color is yours, Lucy ? " ** Yellow." 

**Who can tell of a yellow flower ? George has a pretty color. What 
have you seen, George, that is of the same color ? " **Some leaves.'* 

** Does any one think of something else?" '"The grass." 
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** Yes. Now I am thinking of pansies and violets. Who has a color 
like them ? Yes, Mary and Willie have both taken violet." 

'* Let us play now that we are very busy little Greeks, and we will all 
take our needles in the right hands. Turn the cardboard over.'* 
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Fig. 4. 

Put the needle through the first hole at the lower right corner. 
(Fig. 3^.) Turn the cardboard. Pull the thread through as far 
as the knot. In what corner is the thread now? (Fig. 3/^.) Find 
the hole above it. (Fig. 4, 2.) Sew through this." 
How does the needle go, Jennie? " '» First up and then down.** 
How many holes. Belle, in each vertical row? " ** Two." 
What sort of a line does your thread make, Nellie f" **A vertical line." 
Can you find the hole you began with? (Fig. 4, i.) Can you find the 

hole next to it? (Fig. 4, 4.)" 
Put the needle through it and bring it up to the right side. Where will 

you put it next, Mary, to make it like the pattern? " 
Yes, push it down through the second hole on the upper row (Fig. 4, 
3). Find the second hole you used (Fig. 4, 2). Bring up the 
needle through that. Put it down through the hole next (Fig. 
4, 3) . Who can find it ? " 



The thread should next be carried to the third hole on the lower row 
(Fig. 4, 6), and then to the third hole on the upper row (Fig. 4, 5), then 
on the wrong side to the second hole on the lower row and then down 
through the third of the same row, making the second horizontal line of 
the pattern. The wrong side will present a cross stitch. 

The teacher will have to show the children as well as tell them, 
and should pass about giving aid and suggestions where needed, until 
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symptoms of weariness appear. Then it is time to suggest another 
festival. Lei the children march in the lines of the fret, and then form 
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Later in the day it mi^ht be well to ask, " Who remember 
thing we said about the (Greeks this morning.'"' ami the 
come : " They played games." " They made pretty things." " They 
had festivals." " They lived long ago." I am glad you remember so 
much, especially about the pretty things they made. Let us always 
think of those when we think of the Greeks, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE SEWING CARDS. 

SERIES I TO X. 

After concluding what it is well to do and desirable to avoid 
in school sewing, one naturally looks about for materials 
wherewith to work. The Prang Sewing Cards have been 
planned to meet* this demand. They are arranged in ten 
series, each series containing twelve designs. The series are 
so planned that they may be used progressively, and the 
designs of each series have been carefully selected and 
classified. As there are in all one hundred and twenty 
designs offered in these series, it is not expected that all will 
be worked by. each child. After the first few series the 
thought has not been to make each series dependent upon 
the one preceding, but rather to offer additional material from 
which the teachers may select what seems technically within 
the ability of their classes. 

Length of Stitches. 

It will be noted that the designs are of good size and to be 
made usually with but few stitches. The effort has been to 
have but few of the stitches less than three quarters of 
an inch in length, and generally they are about one inch 
long. The long stitch has two advantages: it is much 
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easier for the children to see the holes in which they are to 
sew if they are far apart, and it also makes it possible for 
them to complete the design sooner, so that one card need 
not take more than one or two lessons, and hence the chil- 
dren are less likely to become weary of it. 

Straight and Curved Lines. 

Most of the designs call for straight lines only ; in two of 
the series, however, curved lines are used. It is recommended 
that these be not selected until the children can sew with an 
outline stitch. See page 133. This will obviate the necessity 
of very short stitches and will at the same time approximate 
the curve fairly well. 

The straight line designs of the earlier series are arranged 
with reference to the kind of lines introduced. Series I has 
horizontal and vertical lines only. In Series II, III and IV 
oblique lines are used in combination with these. Curved 
lines are first introduced in Series V, and appear again in 
Series VII. The remaining Series VI, VIII, IX, X, are made 
up of straight lines only. 

Suggestions. 

The suggestions which follow will give some intimation of 
the way in which this material may be developed. They are 
not offered, however, as prescriptions. Every teacher will 
doubtless vary from and expand them from her own knowl- 
edge, experience and sympathy. 
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SERIES I. PUte I. 

This series consists of twelve borders in which horizontal and vertical 
lines only are to be found. Although all are simple, they vary in the degree 
of simplicity and afford excellent opportunities for progression in the work. 
These designs are all familiar examples of ornament, most of them being 
selected from historic ornament. 

In everv case it will be well to have the borders laid first with sticks 
or tablets. Nos. 11 and 12 may be laid with tablets; for the others 
sticks should be employed. Of course this work affords opportunity for 
a review of the regular form work, and the children should be encouraged 
to recognize and speak of squares, oblongs, angles, kinds of lines, etc. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4. These borders are found in Egyptian ornament. 
Some story of the past that will interest the children and will serve 
to put them in touch with the work they are to do and with the 
historic people who did the work before them, will help to associate 
this elementary sewing with the industries of the world. 

In this connection it will be worth while to introduce pictures that will 
in any way show the manner in which the ornament was employed, 
and also to ask the children to look about them to try to find some- 
thing that is decorated in a similar way. 

Here the familiar story of little Moses will be found to interest the chil- 
dren if it is told briefly and simply. Speak of the wonderful river that 
meant so much to the people of Egypt and that the Egyptians of all 
times have loved. Try to put them in touch with the humanity of 
the Egyptians, of the people who lived so long ago, and to keep 
the thought always of one human family. Speak of the children ot 
the Egyptians and lead your little class to imagine something about 
them. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10. These are examples of Greek ornament, Nos. 9 
and 10 being simple frets. These might all be used for one les- 
son, each child being allowed to choose one of them. 
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Then the talk should be about the Greeks, a word or two about 
the beautiful works of art that we have from them, in a general 
way of course, or a bit of some Greek tale or myth, something to 
awaken their fancy. 

Of course the thought should be to emphasize the characteristic which is 
the salient point in connection with the Greeks. Beauty should be 
associated with them in every way so that gradually the children, as 
they grow in their work and in years, will learn to know that the 
Greeks contributed the greatest gift of beauty to the world. 

The conversation, if such it may be called, should be brief and sug- 
gestive, calculated to start imagination rather than to impart 
information. For further hints in regard to this, see the lesson on 
Greek borders, page 31. 

Notice that in No. 7 each horizontal line in the design itself should be 
made with one stitch. Be careful to have each figure completed 
before the next is begun. Try to keep the work an expression of 
form ideas. It is best not to make it dictation work, but to lead 
the children to exercise their own judgment and ingenuity. 

Nos. 5, 6, II and 12. No. 5 is found in early Italian art, and Nos. 
6, II and 12 are modern. Nos. 11 and 12 are much used in 
panellings, and can be found on handkerchiefs or table linen, or 
applied to many articles of modern manufacture. 
As these four borders have no particular historic associations, they 
will afford an excellent opportunity for testing the children's obser- 
vation a little. 
Have they ever seen borders like these? Where? Where do they 
think they might be used? Would a border like No. 5 look well on 
a handkerchief or on dolly's apron? How many prefer No. 6? 
What color would be pretty to work it in ? 

In all of the borders opportunity is afforded for form work. It wiU 
interest the little ones to make vertical and horizontal lines in stitches, to 
outline squares or oblongs, to find right angles in their work after it is 
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done. If the children are sufficienlly advanced for it, they will like to 
count the lines or the parts of the design and lind that there are two 
vertical lines and two horizontal lines in a square. Throughout Series 
I the stitches are uniform in length, one inch having been taken as the 
unit of measurement throughout the series. Opportunity is afforded in 
these designs for promoting the children's concept of length : one-inch, 
two-inch, three-inch and six-inch lines are lo be found in the borders. 

If a second lesson is necessary on any of the cards, variety may 
be given to the work by having a lillle talk about the material employed. 
Children like lo hear how things are made, and will listen eagerly to 
stories about the silk-worm and its cocoon, or about the sheep that was 
sheared before the worsted could be made that they are using. The 
kindergarten songs and finger-plays abound in verses that may appro- 
priately be associated with these things. The imagination may be 
developed, and at the same time the judgment and taste be exercised, 
b)' allowing the children to think how the border might be applied to 
advantage. 

Of course all of these suggestions cannot be applied to any one 
lesson, but they should all have their turn, and lliey will give such 
variety to the work that there will be no danger of its becoming 
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SERIES II. PUte II. 

In giving the analyses and descriptions of the various designs which 
follow, the thought has not been to furnish information that is to be 
passed over verbatim to the children, but rather to give ideas which the 
teacher will find suggestive and from which she can glean enough to 
enable her to make the sewing lessons varied, instructive and full of inter- 
est to the little people, and at the same time a unit with the other work 
fff the kindergarten or school. 

Wo. I. The Egyptians symbolized the much-loved river Nile by express- 
ing the reeds that grew on its banks by vertical or by oblique lines. 
This was the primitive Egyptian expression of the bulrushes so well 
known to the children tlirough the story of Moses. 
The border given in No. i is a familiar one in Egyptian ornament. 
It must suggest the wind-swept reeds, since the lines are oblique. 
The oblique line is the line of motion. These are equal in length 
(two inches long) and are placed at regular uniform intervals, sug- 
gestive of the measured tread of marching. Possibly the continuous 
flow of the river was here expressed. It is rhythm of the simplest 
sort. 

Vo. 2. This is very similar to No. i , but the rhythm is more advanced. 
The lines are in groups of three, with a pronounced space between 




Fig. 5. 

them. The general symbolism of the two borders is the same. 
After considering the border and after having laid it with sticks, let 
the children place the sticks inclining in the opposite direction, as 
shown in Fig. 5. This will prepare them for the study of No. 3. 
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Lead their thought to the symbolism of the border, to the sug- 
gestion that it gave of the Eg}'ptians' beloved river Nile, and ask if 
the flow of the river is as well shown when the sticks incline as they 
have now placed them (Fig. 5). The river is flowing backwards. 

Or if they have thought of the sticks as soldiers hurrying forward, 
they will be quick to apprehend that now not only is the march 
stopped, but that the soldiers are falling back. The teacher will 
recognize in these childish explanations the real reason for not 
sewing Fig. 5, which is that the fluency of the border is inter- 
fered with in this arrangement, — a point to be carefully noted in 
design. 

Although it is desirable sometimes, as in the case of Fig. 5, to con- 
sider certain arrangements as steps in the development of others, 
it is not always well to perpetuate them as in sewing, but to make 
them with sticks so that they may be quickly destroyed ; for it is 
desirable that work which is to be made permanent «nd which de- 
mands continued effort on the part of the children should conform to 
the best standards. 

Nos. 3 and 4. Here the symbolism of the Nile is more direct. The 
waves of the Nile are expressed by the border (No. 3), which is 
known as the Egyptian zigzag. The children will be quick to enter 
into the feeling of this early Egyptian expression of water. Let the 
children sing the song and finger-play about the brook, in which 
the motion of the water is indicated by the motion of their hands. 
This may be either FroebePs song of "The Fishes" or that of 
"The Bridge," in the Mother and Play Songs. 

The Fishes,* 

" Wherever active life is found. 
The children eagerly come around : 
In an element pure and bnght 

♦ From Froebel's Mother Play and Nursery Songs. Lee tV Shepard. 
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The heart overflows with pure delight. 

Then what is pure and dear becomes the choice, 

Truly may the mother's heart rejoice.*' 

S()X(i. 

Merrily in the brooklet clear 

Swim the bright fishes far and near ; 

Now darting, now floating, ever they go. 

Some of them straight, some bent like a bow. 

The Bridge* 

A brook is flowing along the vale ; 

The child would cross it, — his heart doth fail. 

Oh , brighter the flowers the other side seem ! 

Yet finds he no way to get over the stream. 

In vain his eye wanders from tree-trunk to ledge, — 

Now comes the good carpenter, builds the light bridge ; 

Then over the back he may go at his will 

With praise and with thanks to the carpenter's skill. 

No. 4 is a little fuller expression of the same idea, the flowing of many 
waters. No. 3 is made up of acute angles. In No. 4 the angles are 
right angles. Both of these borders are found to have been in 
very common use as decorations on pottery, on household arti- 
cles and on wearing apparel. 

No. 5. This presents the square on its diagonals. The sides of the 
square are one inch, and the squares are at intervals ofone half inch. 
For further suggestions see Series I, Nos. 11 and 12. 

No. 6. Let the children try this border by combining their equilateral 
triangular tablets, then they will more thoroughly apprehend the 

* Krom Froebel's Mother Play and Nursery Songs. Lee & Shepard. 
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construction of the figure. Its sides are equal, two angles are acute 
and two obtuse. 
The flow of this border is a little more clearly defined than th^t of 
No. 5, because the figures have unequal axes and the long axis 
coincides with the direction of the border. The lines of the units 
are all oblique and at an angle of sixty degrees. Those in No. 5 
are at forty-five degrees. Where would such a border look pretty? 

Nos. 7, 8, 9. These carry us to historic ornament again, and give us 
three more forms of the Greek fret. In No. 7 the beauty is due to 
the regular repetition of equal spaces, of equal dimensions. The 
lines are all one inch long. In Nos. 8 and 9 the additional interest 
of proportion is introduced, the oblique lines of No. 8 and the 
horizontal lines of No. 9 being two inches long, while the others 
are but one inch long. 
In this form of the Greek fret there are both fluency and repose, the 
horizontal lines serving to balance the motion suggested by the 
oblique lines. Try to find pictures of costumes or of vases showing 
the^ use of these borders. For other suggestions see Series I. 

Nos. 10, II, 12. The same lines are found here as in Nos. 7, 8, 9, but 
differently combined. Instead of the continuous flow of the Greek 
fret, known as continuous rhythm, separate figures are repeated, 
resulting in what is known as measured rhythm. In No. 10 the 
rhombus is used, in Nos. 11 and 12 the rhomboid. No. 12 is per- 
haps more satisfactory than No. 11, because the length of the fig- 
ure coincides with the direction of the border, thus emphasizing the 
idea of direction and continuance. 

In addition to the points of interest peculiar to the individual designs, 
some story of the materials is of interest. Children always want to know 
whence things come. The life history of the silk-moth is practically given 
to them in this little song, **The Caterpillar." 
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The Caterpillar, 

** Come and look at what I've found. 

What a wonder and a treasure ! 
Soft and furry, golden brown, 

Crawling fast and in quick measure , 
O the caterpillar bright. 

Out for business or for pleasure ! " 

** In the grass he goes so softly. 

Now he finds a bush to climb. 
On it swings his little cradle 

That he spins of silk so fine ; 
All about him close he winds it 

There to sleep till waking time." 

*♦ Bye and bye will he be bursting 

From his cradle swung on high. 
For his wings are growing, growing, 

He will be a butterfly ; 
In the sweet, soft air of summer 

He will brightly flutter by." 

It will be an added wonder to them thai the beautiful silk with which 
they are sewing comes from the cocoon of a similar creature. The 
cocoon is like an ellipsoid. It is white or yellow, and after it has been 
soaked in warm water for a certain length of time it can be easily 
unwound. Then by spinning and washing and dyeing, the silk is made 
ready for use in various ways. For silk thread, such as they are using, 
of course it must be twisted regularly but softly. The children will be 
interested in thinking of all the things that they know of that are silk, 
and it will be a wonder to them to find it in such varied forms. The 
silk industries, which include the cultivation of a certain kind of mulberry 
tree, and the raising of the silk- worms, are of much importance to those 
countries in which they can be followed to advantage. 
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The weaving of silk is of great antiquity ; there are records of the cul- 
tivation of the trees and the promotion of the industry by the royal family 
of China dating as early as 2640 B. C. For a long period it does not 
appear to have been known outside of China. Then it spread to 
Korea and thence was carried to Japan, but this was not until about the 
third century A. D. In view of recent events this circumstance has addi- 
tional interest. A little later it spread westward to India and Persia, 
and it has been considered of such importance that many governments 
have done much to encourage its promotion. At present silk weaving 
is a flourishing industry in France, but much of the raw material is still 
imported from the far east. 

That the worsted they use is given to them by the lambs of which 
they never tire of hearing is another source of wonder. Worsted as a 
fact probably comes oftenest from the less desirable portion of sheep's 
fleece, but the distinction will be unimportant to the children. They 
will like to hear how the sheep were washed and then sheared. The 
wools are then sorted, and are later subjected to various processes of 
washing, teazling, oiling, dyeing, spinning, etc., before they are made 
ready for manufacture in specific directions. That worsted, felt, cloth, 
carpets, flannels, and a great variety of textiles are all products from 
sheep''s wool will be interesting to the little folks. Let them sing ** Ten 
Happy Lambkins," or '* Mary Had a Little Lamb." 

Ten Happy Lambkins,* 

Ten happy little lambkins 

Skipping all around. 
Jumping, hopping. 

Frisking o'er the ground. 
Lambkins, lambkins. 

Frolic and play ; 
Lambkins, lambkins, 

Skip away ! 

♦From Child Garden, May, 1893. 
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Ten happy little lambkins, 

Skipping all the day, 
(»rew so sleepy, 

Tired of so much play. 
Lambkins, lambkins. 

Tired as could be, 
Went to Dreamland 

'Neath a tree. 



Amanda Turner. 



Mary Had a Little Lamb, 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went, 

The lamb was sure to go. 

He followed her to school one day. 

That was against the rule ; 
It made the children laugh and play. 

To see a lamb at school. 

And so the teacher turned him out. 

But still he lingered near. 
And waited patiently about 

Till Mary did appear. 

And then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm. 
As if he said, *' I'm not afraid. 

You'll save me from all harm." 

** What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 

The eager children cry. 
** O, Mary loves the lamb, you know," 

The teacher did reply. 

Sarah Josepha Hale. 
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Another day they may like to talk about paper. It is always an aston- 
ishing fact that paper is made from rags, and is equally interesting to 
know that a great deal of the coarser papers manufactured to-day are 
from wood. The manila paper upon which, no doubt, the children 
draw is a wood paper. The intricacies of its manufacture are more than 
they could understand ; it is enough for them to know that by various 
processes of washing and boiling, in connection with certain chemicals, 
the rags or the wood fibres are reduced to a pu)p, and that this is 
subjected to other processes of drying and pressing which convert it into 
paper. 

A moral may be drawn from the fact that even rags are of use if 
understandingly treated, and glimpses into the wonders of mechanics 
may be given. That men should be able to invent machines that so 
transform materials is a marvel calculated to stir the ambition of even 
the small children. It will serve to increase the respect for man as well 
as for materials, for surely any material worthy of so much time and 
labor to produce is worthy of respectful use. It is not merely the piece 
of paper or the silk that is wasted if carelessly used, but all the thought 
and labor that have gone into its production that are thrown away. 

If the teacher has this knowledge and these thoughts in mind, the 
children with whom she works will imbibe some of them without the 
least dogmatic teaching on her part. Later when it comes time for them 
to acquire some of these facts of science in their grammar-school studies, 
they will come to them as old friends even if dimly remembered, and 
will be more readily assimilated. 
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SERIES III. Plate III. 

This series deals, not with designs made up of many parts, but with 
simple geometric figures which may be considered as elements of these 
designs, or of simple combinations of these elemental figures, resulting in 
new units. In order to proportion the figures suitably to the space they 
have to fill, (a five-inch square), it has been found necessary to introduce 
some stitches of three quarters inch length. This is the case in Nos. 5, 
6, 9 and 10. The change from one-inch stitches to stitches but three 
quarters inches long may be regarded as a progressive step ; therefore it 
will be well to give these designs to those children only who have shown 
manual dexterity and good control of the needle in directing it to the 
proper holes in sewing. If the teacher feels that it is not desirable to 
take this step, each line may be made by one stitch its whole length. In 
Nos. 2, 3, 7 and 11 the stitches ar^ one and a quarter inches long. 

The order of studying the cards may be varied and at the same time 
sequence maintained. For instance, after studying the triangle No. i. 
No. 7 may be taken up as a direct development from it, and No. 8 may 
succeed No. 2 in the same way, as shown on Plate III. Or, the figures 
whose sides equal even numbers may be studied, and the stars derived 
from them, and then the figures whose sides equal uneven numbers may 
be considered with their stars, as, for instance, the square, hexagon 
and octagon, then the triangle, pentagon and heptagon. 

No. I. No straight-line figure can be made with less than three lines. 
The triangle is therefore chosen for the first of this series, and the 
triangle in its simplest form, having equal sides and equal angles — 
the equilateral triangle. 
The triangle is full of symbolism. The children are familiar with it in 
their gifts and through their color chart. Many of them, no doubt, 
have seen it in the Masonic badges that their fathers wear. It has 
been used for so many years, by so many people, to embody so 
many ideas, that it has become almost mystical. 
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It is found in Egyptian ornament, expressive of the lotos flower, or 
as a development of the zigzag ; as a musical instrument also, and in 
the tripod, it is found associated with Greek festivals and mystic 
oracles ; it is the familiar Christian symbol of the Trinity, and it may 
be said to stand for FroebePs doctrine of unity through diversity or 
contrast with mediation. To the children it may suggest a tent, a 
hen-coop, the roof of a house. It generally hints at something 
protective, something associated with shelter and community. It 
suggests the family ; it seems to embody the law of life. 

Start the imagination of the children in connection with it, let their 
thought play about it freely. Its suggestiveness and symbolism will 
go far to atone for its angularity. There are four one-inch sticks on 
each side of it. Later they will be interested to find that six of 
these triangles placed side by side will produce a hexagon (No. 4) 
or that twelve of them may be used to make a six-pointed star 
(No. 7). 

No. 2. The square though suggestive is less so than the triangle. 
There are various figures that may be made with four lines, nor is 
the square the only one to be made with four equal lines. Its 
distinctive characteristic then is the combination of equal sides and 
equal angles, just as these are characteristic of the equilateral 
tyangle. Its beauty lies in its uniformity. Placed on its side it is 
suggestive of great repose and stability. There are three one 
and a quarter inch stitches on each side. 

No. 3. A five-sided figure is called a pentagon. When its sides and 
angles are equal it is called a regular pentagon. In this case each 
vside is two and a half inches long, — its angles are all obtuse. 
This may be laid with sticks, but not with tablets, since none of 
the regular material furnishes triangles with the required angles. 
The pentagon seems less prolific in association than many of the 
other figures, yet we may readily lead the childrens' thoughts 
from it to many familiar things that are five-sided or five-parted. 
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The children will readily think of something that is five-parted, 
if familiar with Froebel's son^ ♦' The I'iano-forte,'" which they 
will be glad to sing. 

The Piano-forte,* 

Touch the kev-board now 
Upon its ivory row : 
Press, my child, a finger down. 
Out there springs a lovely tune ; 
La, la, la, la. 

Up and down the fingers go, 
Now with speed and now more slow ; 
Up and down the finger springs. 
Still its song the key-board sings ; 
Though so few the notes we hear 
Sweet the cadence is and clear. 

As the lark's song joyous rings 
When to heaven he spreads his wings. 
Gladly we the key-board seek 
When our hearts in song would speak. 

Now, my child, thy hand is small, 
Fingers weak the tone to call ; 
Yet it gives a dear delight 
When the tones with song unite. 

♦Adapted from Froebel's Mother-Play and Nursery Songs. Lee & Shepard. 
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Lead them into an imaginary flower garden, and they will perhaps 
recall some of their favorite flowers that are five-parted and five- 
sided — the wild rose, the buttercup, the mountain laurel, the vio- 
let and the pansy. The pentagon is the basis of the five-pointed 
star which is spoken of later. 

No. 4. This figure as previously suggested may be made with the equi- 
lateral triangular tablets. If but six tablets are used, of course the 
resulting hexagon will be smaller than the one given on the card, for 
it will have six sides one inch long. The figure on the sewing-card 
has one and a half inch sides. Like the figures preceding it in 
this series, its angles are equal as well as its sides. It is a regular 
hexagon. 

If the children lay the regular hexagon with sticks as well as with 
tablets, let them make irregular hexagons as well, that they may 
learn to associate the term with all six-sided figures, even if they 
do not look just as this one does. 

The hexagon is used a great deal in design, because of its adaptability 
to space. A great variety of surface designs can be made with the 
use of this figure only. It is prominent in Saracenic ornament ; and 
if photographs or pictures of some Moorish designs based on this 
figure could be shown to the children, they would enjoy discovering 
this simple figure in the midst of apparent complexity. It would 
serve to them as an amusing puzzle or game. A few such designs 
are given on pp. 87 and 88. 

No. 5. This is a regular heptagon, each side of which measures one and 
a half inches. If the teacher wishes to give it to all of the children 
she may omit the middle hole in each side when perforating the 
design, and have the stitches one and a half inches long. Or, this 
may be done for the less proficient pupils, while for the others the 
shorter stitch three quarters of an inch long may be introduced by 
punching the middle hole. 
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One misses the simplicity of the hexagon here. It is not easy to 
determine at a glance the number of sides. This figure may be 
laid with the sticks. To have balance, stability and svmmetrv, it 

' * * * 

must rest on one side or base. 

The heptagon lacks the character and definiteness of either the 
hexagon or octagon, but has a certain subtilty of outline that makes 
it valuable in elaborate designs. Perhaps from a lack of decision in 
its angles, the heptagon seems to prophesy the circle more than 
some figures whose sides are more numerous. 

It was popular with the Romans, many of the rosettes found in their 
ornament being seven-parted and heptagonal in outline. Probably 
to them it was suggestive of the seven hills upon which their city 
was built. The children will like to hear something of this story. 

From remote times and among peoples of different races and religions 
the number seven has been replete with significance, and much of 
this may attach itself to the heptagon. It is said that old writers 
called it the number of completion, and it is interesting to note how 
often this thought enters into our modern life — the seven wonders 
of the world ; the seven ages of man ; the seven days of the 
week ; the seven principal planets. 

The Bible is full of references to this number. It was the period of 
Hebrew servitude ; and seventy times seven was the measure of 
p>erfect forgiveness. Read to the children from the *' Songs 
of Seven," by Jean Ingelow. 

No. 6. Let the children lay a three-inch square with their right-angled 
triangular tablets, and then remove the corner triangles ; the result 
will be an irregular octagon. Then let them lay a regular octagon 
No. 6, with their sticks. On the sewing-card the sides of the octa- 
gon are one and a half inches long. They may be treated as sug- 
gested for the heptagon. 
There seems to be in the octagon undue insistence upon its equal sides 
and angles, repeated almost to the point of monotony. 
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The regular octagon has more repose than the heptagon, but less 
beauty than the hexagon. It is found very often in designj for sur- 
face coverings ; but since it cannot be made to fit in repetition without 
leaving some intervening spaces, its monotony is generally relieved 
by the other figures introduced by these spaces. 

The octagon is found frequently in Byzantine ornament, for its shape 
lends itself readilv to association with the Greek cross, an oft-recur- 
ring emblem in Byzantine- art. It is a good deal used also in inter- 
laced Moorish ornament. Further suggestions in regard to the 
octagon will be found under Series VIII., page 82. 

Ho. 7. The remaining cards in this series present a variety of stars, — 
stars with four, five, six, seven and eight points. 
A three-pointed star is not a very pleasing figure and is therefore 





Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 



omitted, but No. 7 shows a six-pointed star made from equilateral 
triangles, one placed upon the other as shown in Fig. 6, above. 

No. 8. This design shows the simple four-pointed star. An eight- 
pointed star results from placing squares together as we did triangles 
to produce No. 7. See Fig. 7, above. 

No. 9. Here is the five-pointed star of the American flag, ready for 
Washington's birthday or for the Fourth of July. 
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No. 10. Here is another six-pointed star. The points of the star are 
isosceles triangles, with angles more acute than in No. 9. 

No. II. This star results from placing isosceles triangles about a 
heptagon, thus producing a seven-pointed star. 

No. 12. This figure shows an eight-pointed star differing from Fig. 7 
because its points are equilateral triangles instead of right-angled 
triangles. 

The subject of stars is full of association and prolific of interest. We 
think of the evening star that "twinkles bright," the stars of our flag, 
and how they came to be five-pointed instead of six-pointed, and the 
star of Bethlehem. The star speaks of guidance, of reward. It signifies 
night, but also hope. The star is now part of the emblem of the 
Moslem empire, associated with the crescent. It is a favorite deco- 
ration, being the badge of many orders in which membership is an honor, 
and it is also popular for jewelry ; it is found much used in modern designs 
as well as in complex Saracenic ornament. The star is the badge of the 
Loyal Legion. 

Let the children work a star in blue, and tell them of the valor 

and courage and loyalty that it bespeaks for those that wear it. 

Worked in yellow the week before Christmas it may be to them the star 

of Bethlehem and will be associated with the story of the Christ-child. 

Let them work it in red, and tell them of Mars, the red star in the 

heavens ; let them look for a star that looks redder than the others. Let 

them sing '^The Stars '*'* and *' Little Star" and '* Twinkle, Twinkle, 

Little Star." 

The Stars, 

The winter stars I love the best ; 

They twinkle, twinkle, twinkle ; 
They sparkle, sparkle, sparkle bright. 

And all the sky o''ersprinkle. 

♦Kindergarten Magazine, February, 1896. 
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The winter stars I love the best ; 
Said little Grace, '* I love them best." 

The summer stars I love the best ; 

They glimmer, glimmer, glimmer. 
Away beyond the floating clouds 

They cast a golden shimmer. 



The summer stars I love the best ; 
Said little May, ♦* I love them best." 

Laura Dunbar 

Little Star, 

Little star that shines so bright, 
Come and peep at me to-night ; 
For I often watch for you 
In the pretty sky so blue. 

Little star ! oh, tell me, pray, 
Where you hide yourself all day. 
Have you got a home like me. 
And a father kind to see ? 

Little child ! at you I peep. 
While you lie so fast asleep ; 
But when morn begins to break, 
I my homeward journey take. 

For IVe many friends on high, 
Living with me in the sky ; 
And a loving father too, 
Who commands what Fve to do. 
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Twinkle y Twinkle ^ Little Star, 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
How I wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone, 
When he nothing shines upon. 
Then you show your little light. 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

Then the trav'ler in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark. 
How could he see where to go 
If you did not twinkle so} 

In the dark blue sky you keep. 
Often through my curtains peep ; 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the trav'ler in the dark. 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

These are a few of the suggestions that come as we study these cards. 
Doubtless others will suggest themselves to the teacher in planning the 
work. It will be noticed that this series is peculiarly prolific of interest and 
association. Such points should be developed as far as is consistent with 
the work in hand. For constant attention must be given to the handi- 
work of the children, th^ir standards of neatness and care must be main- 
tained or rather raised with every lesson, and moreover they must not be 
overtaxed through this manual work, which, even in its coarsest form, 
demands so much control of small groups of muscles. 
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SERIES IV. Plate IV. 

This series may be divided into two parts, the first part consisting 
of Nos. 1-6, the second of Nos. 7-12. 

Nos. 1-6 show crosses of various kinds and may be spoken of to- 
gether. Nos. I, 2, 3 contain stitches of one inch length; in Nos. 5 
and 6 stitches three quarters of an inch long are introduced. These 
may be treated as suggested under Series III. In No. 4 the stitches are 
one and a quarter inches long. 

The cross is of interest to children in many ways. It is so commonly 
used in decoration and receives so much recognition as a badge or an 
emblem that in one form or another most of the children will be familiar 
with it. 

Nos. 7-12 give simple designs resulting ^from the arrangement of fig- 
ures or units around a centre. Such arrangements are called rosettes. 

In order to maintain a desirable proportion, it was found necessary 
to make variations in the length of stitches ; but while some of the 
stitches slightly exceed an inch, none of them are less than three 
quarters of an inch in length in this or in preceding series. 

No. I. This presents the cross in its simplest form with equal square 
arms, in this case each side being one inch long. This is known 
as the Greek cross, and it receives its name from its adoption in 
the Greek Church. Do not make the mistake of associating it with 
Greek art and ornament ; they belong to pagan Greece, while the 
Greek cross is an emblem of the early Christian Church in Greece. 
It is prominent in Byzantine art, and is one of the most suggestive 
of Christian symbols. Many Greek churches are built in the form 
of a Greek cross. 
Let the children lay the Greek cross with their tablets. It is always 
interesting to them to hear of the Red Cross Society, whose badge 
is a Greek cross in red. Stories of the work of this society need 
not be confined to such as tell of war. 
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The little ones will be greatly interested to hear that members of the 
Red Cross find plenty to do in times of peace when such disasters 
occur as the Johnstown flood or the South Sea Island inundations, 
or when there are such cries for help as come from the Armenian 
sufferers. 

No. 2. Here a variation of the Greek cross is given — one arm is longer 
than the others. This is called the Latin cross, receiving its name 
from the Latin Church which adopted it. 

No. 3. St. Andrew's cross has equal arms, but their length is greater 
than their width, and they are oblique. It is the proportion of the 
arms and the position of the cross that distinguish it from the 
Greek cross. The cross in No. 3 fills a square ground. In the 
English flag St. Andrew's cross is used, but it is made to fill an 
oblong ground. Its arms do not cross at right angles. 

No. 4. The Maltese cross naturally leads to some mention of the con- 
stantly growing society of the King's Daughters. Both the Greek 
and the Maltese crosses, then, point to community of interest, to 
co-operation for good work, as the cross in any form stands for the 
Christian church. The Maltese cross is also the form of a decora- 
tion bestowed upon Prussian soldiers for valor. 



Fig. 8, 



Fig. 9. 



No. 5. This is a variation of the Greek cross. It is one of several varia- 
tions which may easily be arrived at, using the sides of the Greek 
cross as a basis (Fig. 8) and varying the termination (Figs. 9,10) 
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No. 6. If the angles between the arms of Fig. 8 are not right angles, 
variations of the Maltese cross will suggest themselves, — Fig. 1 1 , 
for instance, and No. 6 of our series. As the star is the symbol 
of hope, so the cross is the emblem of faith. 
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Fig. 1 1 



No. 7. It will be noticed that the rosettes in the remaining numbers of 
this series are made with but three very simple figures, two of which 
will be already known to the children, — the square and the rhomb. 
They will like to talk about the designs and tell how they are made. 

This rosette is made up of squares only. Let the children lay the 
rosette with their tablets, then they will realize the full shape 
of the figure used, and will see that some part is obscured from 
view by the central figure. 

In No. 7 the central square is one and a quarter inches in size, while 
the units are one and a half inches. Notice that the stitches of the 
units are three quarters of an inch on two sides and one inch on 
the other sides. Similar differences will be found in the other 
designs. 

Notice that in sewing the designs the central figure should be sewed 
last, and that when it is a square but four stitches should be used in 
making it ; this will carry the thread over the ends of the stitches 
outlining the units. 
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No. 8. This rosette introduces the third figure used, the kite-shape, of 
which a full description is given under Series V. Nos. 8, lo, ii 
and 12 contain this figure. The figure takes its name from the 
kite that the children are so fond of flying. Some of the little ones 
will no doubt have had the privilege of flying a big brother's kite, 
and will be glad to tell of it. Notice that No. 8 is surrounded by 
a square. Any figure enclosing a design as this square does, is 
called an enclosing figure. 

Nos. 9, lo, II and 12. These figures are, similar in character to Nos. 
7 and 8. They should be given to those pupils who are very care- 
ful, as it needs considerable thought to manage the work without 
breaking the cardboard where there are such small intervals be- 
tween the holes. In No. 9 the unit, the rhomb, is formed with two 
equilateral triangles. 

Give the children the perforated cards and show them the printed pat- 
tern. Let them look at the figures outlined and try to make the same 
with their sticks. Lead them in every way to a clear concept of the fig- 
ure that they are going to make, then let them sew it. 

Let the children try to find rosettes and to think of things that would 
be pretty if decorated with rosettes. The word is derived from the rose, 
and will perhaps suggest the flower to some of them. Many of their most 
familiar and best loved flowers are like rosettes in arrangement. It will 
therefore be an easy matter to take the children afield in imagination, and 
let them think of buttercups and daisies and of the pleasure of gathering 
the pretty flowers. The flowers will fade ; their rosettes will last. This 
thought of permanency gives value to their work. 
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SERIES V. Plate V. 

This is an interesting series, and full of suggestion for later inven- 
tional work since it shows many ways of varying simple figures ^vithout 
adding to or taking away from their constituent elements. 




Fig. 12. 

In this series, a new stitch is introduced called outline stitch. It is 
used both in straight and curved line figures, but it is to be used in 
this series especially in connection with the curved-line figures. The 
stitch is illustrated in Figs. 12 and 13. Notice the regular effect in Fig. 
13 produced by bringing up the needle always at the left side of the 
stitch preceding. Directions for the outline stitch are given in the text 
for No. 2 on page 66, 




Fig. 13. 

No. I. Here the elements are two lines crossing at right angles and 
four lines connecting the extremities of the first two. 
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The lines crossing each other may be regarded as the framework or 
construction lines, and these do not appear in the completed unit. 
The simplest condition of these elements is shown in the square, 
which in this series is presented on its diagonals. Here the lines 
cross at their central points and are equal, and the sides of the fig- 
ure are straight and equal. The equality of dimensions is a char- 
acteristic to be found again in the circle, which is given next. 



No. 2. This figure, the circle, gives the first introduction to curved lines 
and should be used at the discretion of the teacher. Those chil- 
dren who seem equal to more com- 
plicated work than they have had 
may undertake this figure ; the 
others should not, for it should be 
.sewed with outline stitch — a sort 
of a back stitch — which will help 
to define the curves better without 
reducing the length of the stitch. 
See Figs. 12 and 13, showing the 
application of the outline stitch to 
straight-line figures. 
This stitch is quite simple. Having 
drawn the thread through from the 
wrong side to the right side, the 
needle should be put in the hole 
next but one. Draw the thread 
through this ho*le to the wrong side, 
then come up to the right side again through the hole that was 
skipped. That is to say, the stitches on the right side extend from 
I to 3, from 2 to 4, from 3 to 5, from 4 to 6, and so on as indi- 
cated in Fig. 14, so that, although the holes are three eighths of 
an inch apart, the stitches will really be three quarters of an inch 
long. This method should be followed in all curves. 




Fig. 14. 
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The children will be so familiar with the circle that it will be an easy 
matter to draw from them statements in re- 
gard to its characteristics and its symbolism. 

Lead them to see that by curving the sides of 
the square slightly inward they will have 
such a figure as is shown in Fig. 15, while 
if they curve them outward they obtain a 
circle. In this case the four lines connect- 
ing the extremities of the axes merge into 
one continuous line. FiG. 15. 

No. 3. Before presenting this revert to No. i . Let the children lay the 
construction lines with sticks and lead them to suggest a variation. 
A little questioning will bring out the thought of using sticks of 
unequal length crossing as before at their central points. When 
the extremities of these sticks are connected by straight lines the 
result will be a rhomb (No. 3). 
The children can lay the rhomb with equilateral triangles, and it will 
be interesting to them to see how different it looks in different posi- 
tions. Let them place it first on one side, then with short axis 
vertical, finally with the long axis vertical as it is shown on the 
sewing-card. Let them analyze it and tell that it has two obtuse 
angles and two acute angles. It is a figure excellently adapted 
for the geometric basis of a design, and is greatly used both in 
historic ornament and in modern design. It is familiarly called 
diamond shape, but is more technically known as lozenge shape. 
Let the children observe it carefully and then let them sew it. 

No. 4. The little ones will remember their experiments in curving the 
sides of the square, and they will like to try the same with the 
rhomb. Let them try curving them outward first. The result will 
be No. 4, the ellipse, a very beautifiil figure. Let the children trace 
around this figure and so feel the continuity of its outline. 
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They will need to sew it with care, giving especial attention to this 
point, — that in outline stitch the needle should always be brought 
up through the board on the left side of the stitch preceding. Upon 
this the regularity of the sewing depends greatly. The teacher may 
feel that the results obtained in sewing curves with such long stitches 
are not satisfactory, nor are they perfectly so ; but it seems better to 
sacrifice the technical result than to exercise the child in finer work 
which we feel to be injurious to him. 

The children are perhaps familiar with the ellipse as a flattened circle ; 
they will enjoy reaching it in this new way — by curving the rhomb. 

Nos. 5 and 6. It is for the purpose of carrying out this sort of double 
sequence that Nos. 5 and 6 are now introduced. Let the children 
lay the rhomb with sticks, laying also the construction lines. Ask 
them if they can convert this into a kite. If they cannot do it from 
their memory of a kite, show them one and let them arrange the 
sticks to express it. No. 5 is the simplest straight-line variation of 
the rhomb. It is a typical decorative figure and is called the kite 
shape. It serves as the foundation for almost all bilateral units. 

Let the imaginations of the children float away upon the kite if they 
will. In talking of the toy they may be readily led to see the 
characteristic features of the figure. What makes the kite fly ? 
Why must a kite be made with care ? Will it fly well if the sides 
are not even, if the cross-bar is too near the centre ? Let them 
trace the figure with their finger on the perforated card, then let 
them sew it. 

Before taking up No. 6, review briefly the kite shape, and let the chil- 
dren tell how they changed the square and the rhomb. When they 
have changed the kite shape in a similar way they will have the 
oval, No. 6. They perhaps can think of some things of this shape, 
— leaves, flower petals, the outline of an egg, the outline of a vase 
or rose-jar. Take any good suggestion that they give and dwell 
upon it enough to hold their interest and arouse their imagination. 
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No. 7. Here we revert once more to the rhomb as a basis for further 
variations. To obtain the ellipse the children curved the sides out- 
ward ; let them now curve them inward. This figure is perhaps 
prettier than the rhomb, but not as beautiful as the ellipse. It has 
no specific name, but may be called a curved-line rhomb. 

Nos. 8 and 9. After this the children will be all ready to suggest 
similar changes for the kite shape, and the result shown in Fig. 16 
will be obtained. This form is sometimes used to advantage, but 
unless the proportion and the lower curves are most carefully con- 
sidered the result is unsatisfactory, so that it is thought best not to 
emphasize this variation by having the children sew it, but to pass 
to others which are more desirable. If the lower lines of the 
kite shape remain straight and the upper lines are curved inward we 
have No. 8 ; if outward. No. 9 results. Give the children the cards 
and let them trace over the perforations so that they will gain 
clear concepts of the figures before sewing them. 






Fig. 16. Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 

No. 10. The children will now be glad to see the result of having the upper 
lines straight and curving the lower lines. If the lower lines are 
curved inward Fig. 17 will be obtained, and this we pass over as 
we did Fig. 16, and for the same reason. If they are curved out- 
ward we have No. 10 as the result. 

No. II. Again let them try changing all four lines, but in opposite 
directions, curving the upper lines in and the lower lines out. 
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Then they will have No. ii . Of course the reverse of this is another 
modification, but when the lower lines are curved in and the upper 
lines are curved outward, the lower part becomes rather too slender 
to support the heavy upper part, and 
the effect is of lopheaviness as illus- 
trated in Fig. 18, on page 70. 
lo. la. In this the modification is carried 
still farther and we have the morning- 
glory leaf modified, or what is known as 
the heart shape. Notice that in this 
the greatest width is below the centre 
instead of above it. The holes are 
three eighths of an inch apart ; this will 
give a back stitch of three quarters of 
an inch. The children will be inter- 
L-sted in thi.s if j-ou approach it from the 
point of the morning-glory, or if you 
choose it just before St. Valentine's day 
and let them consider it a heart. In the 
latter case lei it be worked in red, — ex- 
pression of warmth or ardor of affection. 
If a picture ofa morning-glory vine can be 
procured. It will add vitality to the work. 
In this series, Figs. 5 and 6 and Figs, 
-12 afford examples of bilateral symmetry 
— balance on two sides of an axis. This 
thought may be developed incidentally, but 
."ill not be worth while to dwell upon it, 
as it is more, probably, than the children could readily grasp. 

The interest of this series may be'augmenled by letting the children 
think of any of the straight-line figures, and of how they could change 
them. Give them paper and pencil and let them show you. This will 
e the imagination and the creative faculty. 
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SERISS VI. Plate VI. 

This series is composed entirely of frets. The fret is most often 
associated with Greek art, because in various forms it was a popular 
mode of decoration with the Greeks and was used very freely on their 
pottery and on their apparel. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, II and 12. These are all examples of Greek 
frets, and it will be seen that they range from very simple lines to 
designs of some complexity, though they never reached the elabo- 
rate interlacing of Saracenic or Celtic art. Suggestions as to the 
associations that may be profitably introduced in connection with 
these cards may be found under Series 1 and in the lesson that 
is given as a suggestion, pages 31-33. 
It will be a good plan to devote one lesson to the Greek frets, dis- 
tributing the various numbers according to the skill of the children, 
for Nos. II and 12 are of course more complex than No. i. The 
stitches are one inch or three quarters of au inch in length usually, 
but in one or two places, in order to finish off the pattern, it has 
been necessary to use shorter stitches. This does not seem objec- 
tionable since it is introduced but seldom ; it seems on the whole 
the lesser of two evils. If these were not used the borders could 
not be properly finished, and the standards of the children would 
be more or less affected. 
Nos. 6 and 7 are found on early Greek vases. They are quite 
simple and interesting, and are made up of angles which are only 
partially connected, though the association is such that the con- 
tinuity of the border is not marred. 

No. 4. This border occurs in very primitive styles, recurring frequently 
in other styles ; it is very sin^ple in construction, but quite effective. 
It will be found in Norman ornament. Very stanch, brave people 
were the Normans ; they were warriors and conquerors, who built 
for themselves fine castles and strong forts. 
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Their buildings were all meant to withstand attack and afford pro- 
tection ; their ornament was very modest and simple. The children 
will find that the angles are equal, that the horizontal lines usually 
are two inches long. Let them tell why at each end there are 
horizontal lines one inch long. Let them lay the border with sticks. 

Nos. 8, 9 and lo are Chinese. In this country the children associate the 
Chinese chiefly with laundrymen ; lead their thought to other points 
of interest. China silks and dolls may be known to some of them. 
Show if possible some embroidered silks, or some bit of Chinese 
handiwork that they may see that the Chinese like beautiful 
things and know how to make many. In Chinese ornament a 
remarkable variety of frets is found. Use the term fret freely in 
speaking of these borders ; the children will learn to associate it 
with this kind of design even if no point is made of teaching the word. 

Frets seem to have a peculiar charm whether they are simple or com- 
plex. They are found in all styles of ornament in varying stages of 
development and intricacy, and seem to have met the desire for continu- 
ous rhythm, which apparently was felt by even the most primitive people. 
Children are always interested in them, and if the most is made of the 
suggestions and associations afforded by this series it will be a source of 
much pleasure to them. 
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This s;irios deals with figures wliich are either entirely or chiefly com- 
pus -'d of curved lines. It should, therefore, be given only to children 
proficient enough to work with the outline stitch. See page 66. In 
order to express the curves as well as possible, the stitches have been 
reduced to the smallest limit desirable, about three quarters of an inch, 
and this brings the holes three eighths of an inch apart, as the thought is 
to have the outline sewed with the outline stitch. 

No. I. Of course the circle is perfectly familiar to the children; they 
will be glad to meet it once more in their sewing. Let them tell of 
its beauty, its perfect roundness. Let them trace it over the per- 
forations two or three times that the concept may be as clear as 
possible in their minds. In sewing have them pay special attention 
to bringing the needle up through the card, always on the left of the 
stitch immediately preceding. See Figs. 12 and 13. 

No. 2. .By this card we are introduced to the foil, a species of figure 
interesting in itself and full of charming associations. No. 2 shows 
the simplest form of the quatrefoil, the curves being semicircles 
whose bases equal the diameter of the square around which they are 
placed. This figure belongs to Gothic art, and brings to mind 
cloistered monasteries and vaulted aisles. 
It was introduced into Byzantine art as a figure full of symbolism, 
expressing the four gospels or their writers, the four Evangelists. 
In the early Christian ornament it carried a direct message to those 
who viewed it. Later it became more and more prominent in art, 
entering in as an architectural feature as well as in flat ornament. 
In the beautiful tracery of Gothic windows it is an important fea- 
ture. Not only quatrefoils, but trefoils, cinquefoils (No. 11) and 
multifoils (No. 12) were very much used. 

Nos. 3, 4i 5 *nd 6. We have here other forms of foils. Nos. 3 and 4 are 
quatrefoils ; Nos. 5 and 6 show trefoils, which are new figures. 
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In Byzantine and Gothic architecture trefoils were symbolic of the 
Trinity. Foils are all much used at present in church architecture, 
where their symbolism makes them particularly appropriate ; but their 
beauty has won for them a general popularity that broadens their 
use beyond the limits of church architecture. In some foils the 
curves are semicircles, in others they are arcs larger than semicircles. 
Let the children lay the foils with tablets as far as practicable. 
These figures give excellent opportunity for some number work and 
for form work. Let the children discuss the different foils, and tell 
how they differ. Some may remember to have seen them in 
churches. Let them sing *' The Church Window."* 

The Church Window. 

The light within the window gleams, 
All through the little church it streams. 
Behold the door is open now. 
That all within the church may go ; 
And every one who enters there 
To be attentive must prepare. 
Now, hearken ! while the organ's tone 
Through solemn aisles is borne along — 

Lu, la, lo ! la, lo ! la, lo ! lo, lo ! 
And the bell upon the tower 
Calls in lovely tones the hour ! 

Bim ! bam ! baum ! 
The tuneful bell, the organ''s swell, 
Must ev'ry heart with rapture thrill. 
Lu!lo!la!lo!la, lo!lo, lo! 

Bim ! bam ! baum ! 

No. 7- This is a cross whose arms have curved ends. As it is made 
from the circle, the curves at the ends of the arms are circular. 

* From Froebel*s Mother-Play and Nursery Songs. Lee & Shepard. 
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This cross belongs in Byzantine and (xothic art. Some suggestions 
that may be helpful will be found under Series IV and VIII. 

Nos. 8, 9 and lo. These figures have been used with great frequency in 
ornamental art ever since the earlv Christian times. It is interest- 
ing to see how they are made. In No. 8 the semicircle is cut out 
from the angles of a square on its oblique axes, as in No. 7 trian- 
gles have been cut from the circle so that in both cases crosses with 
vertical and horizontal axes result. In Nos. 9 and 10 the semi- 
circles have been removed from the sides of the figures. 

Nos. II and 12. The children may lay these with sticks and tablets, 
making a pentagon and hexagon, first with one-inch sticks and then 
placing a semicircle on each side. 

It will add to the general interest of this series to show the children 
pictures in which these figures appear as part of the decoration. Also 
lead the children to tell you where these figures might be used to 
advantage. This is a very important point that should receive some 
attention in every exercise in sewing, for it is through leading the 
children to some definite expression of their judgment and taste in 
such matters that these faculties may be cultivated. 
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SERIES VIII. Plate VIII a and b. 

Up to this point the cards have shown either figures complete in them- 
selves or figures repeated in one direction. A step in advance is pre- 
sented in this series. Here the repetition is in two directions, the result 
being a surface covering. In some cases the all-over card — the card 
with uniform perforations — is required. 

No. I. The all-over card will be used for this. Every hole but one will 
be used in the design. This and many similar designs are found in 
early Christian ornament, the Greek cross marking it as in the By- 
zantine style. They were used for tiled floors and in painted deco- 
ration. 



Fig. 19. 

No. 2. Although this is Persian, it was probably produced under the 
influence, near or remote, of Byzantine art, because of the same 
characteristic element. Such an arrangement of crosses without 
the intertwining is Byzantine, and might be worked on the all-over 
cards. 

No. 3. This, too, is a design for the all-over perforations and is a simple 
fret, probably of Chinese origin. It would look well worked in two 
tones of one color, as a light red with the normal red, the oblongs 
in one tone and the fret connecting them in the other. See Fig. 19. 
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The children will be greatly interested in thinking out other patterns 
that may be worked and which will employ every hole or every 
hole but one in the card. This will afford excellent opportunity 
for inventional work. For other suggestions in regard to inven- 
tional work see Chapter V. Several variations are illustrated in 
Plate XI. 

No. 4. This is made up of Greek crosses placed diagonally and end to 
end in oblique rows, or it may be considered as an arrangement of 
squares on their diagonals and placed close together, while upon 
them are placed small squares also on their diagonals. 
The smaller squares are one inch in diameter, and the sides should be 
made with a single stitch. The oblique lines connecting these are 
but half an inch long. They are all that can be seen of the under 
squares. It would perhaps be better to sew these oblique lines first, 
since they constitute, as it were, the framework of the design, 
and from a purely technical standpoint it will be much easier to do 
this. This design is modern and is frequently seen in tiling or on 
oilcloth. 



No. 5. Here the rhomb is used in a very simple form of repetition. Let 
the children lay the design first with their tablets. This figure may 
be arranged in so many ways that it will be quite a problem to them 
to reproduce this one exactly. Let them tell some of the distinctive 
points of this arrangement. 
The sides of the rhombs are parallel to one another. There is just 
room for another between each two. The second horizontal row has 
not its rhombs directly below those of the first row, but they are 
placed so that the upper points of the second row come half way 
between the lower points of the upper row. Encourage the chil- 
dren to analyze the design so that they will understand its con- 
struction and will be able to sew it with greater intelligence. 
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No. 6. Here is an interesting Saracenic design. The oblique lines of 
the hexagon seem to give it a rhythm and a progression that is 
interesting, while the vertical lines serve to hold these together in 
a way that maintains the repose of the design. The compact 
method of arrangement brings a certain sense qf satisfaction that 
the children especially will enjoy. It is always gratifying to make 
things fit exactly. Let the children have some paper hexagons to 
arrange in this way, or let them lay two or three figures of the 
design with sticks. 
The little ones will be strangers to the Saracens, but perhaps may 
know something of the Arabs, through the Arabian Nights. 
These romantic people, who live in tents and have such wonderful 
horses, are always fascinating to little people. They will be glad 
to see some of the patterns that the Arabs used to make. 

No. 7. This pattern is made from arranging regular octagons side 
by side. They do not fit as perfectly as the hexagons, and small 
squares are formed by the oblique sides of every four of them. 
Doubtless the children will remember to have seen this design 
in tiled floors or on oilcloth. 

It is of historic origin, but it will be just as well to introduce variety 
into the work by talking a little of its modern applications. It 
does very well for the floor. Would the children like to have 
their walls papered with just this pattern ? Would they not soon 
weary of it and wish for something a little less rigid ? 

Through such questions the thought can be led to recognition of the 
fact that a thing that is pretty in one place is not equally so in 
all. The great principle of fitness to purpose will be thus revealed 
to them. Is it not the basic principle of unity and harmony in life 
as well as in art? 

Nos. 8 and 9. These designs take us into Germany — into beautiful 
old Romanesque and Gothic churches with small-paned windows. 
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The panes of glass were arranged to make pleasing designs so that 
while the glass lets in the light, the leading and framing produce 
beauty as an apology for excluding it. 

These are charming designs found in old German church windows, 
interesting in their simple yet varied elements and in their symbol- 
ism. The octagon, the Greek cross and the hexagon, and all that 
they may suggest, are found here. 

A little talk about windows, their purpose and the pleasure they 
contribute, might well come in here. Speak of beautiful church 
windows with stained glass. Let the children sing **The Church 
Window," already quoted on page 76. The children will be inter- 
ested to look at church windows and elsewhere and see whether 
they can discover any designs like these, or any that are similar. 
The joy of discovery is as great to the childish heart as to those of 
maturer years. 



xxxxx 

xxxxx 

















Fig. 20. 






Fig. 21. 



Nos. 10, II and 12. We find these patterns in Chinese ornament. For 
some of the associations that may be brought up in connection 
with them refer to Series VI. Perhaps the children will be able 
to tell of some things that come from China. 
These patterns contain the element of radiation that often enters into 
design, but which has not been mentioned thus far. The sim- 
ple designs in Figs. 20-22 give other examples of radiation. 
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In perforating the cards for these designs, care should be taken to 
make the hole from which several stitches are to radiate larger than 
the others, or, better yet, do not use a central hole, but have the 
stitches cross at the central point. 
No. lo. The radiation is most pronounced here since there are eight 
lines radiating from each corner of the squares. In working this 
the stitches would better cross the point of radiation instead of all 
being carried through the hole, lest the hole should tear. 
Of course rosettes illustrate the same element, /. ^., arrangement 
about a centre, a branching out from a central point. Most 
flowers and many compound leaves such as the clover, the oxalis, 
the leaves of the horse-chestnut tree, furnish beautiful examples of 
radiation. 



















Fig. 22. 

No. II. Here is a design made of the Swastika placed within a square 
on its diagonals. By reference to Series X it will be found that 
this figure is prehistoric ; it is found in Egyptian and in Danish art. 
It seems to have been equally popular in early Chinese art. Whether 
it was used symbolically or not its character seems to have pleased 
many peoples in the long ago, for it is found in many different styles 
of ornament. 
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To the Danes and the Egyptians it was a sun-symbol. Perhaps it 
meant the same to the Chinese, who used it centuries ago. And 
that makes us remember that it is the same sun that shines for us 
that has shone upon all of these people whether in distant lands or 
in remote times. This helps us to realize the unity of humanity. 

The sun is one of the things that we have all enjoyed in common. 
What good things does the sunshine bring us ? It has given this help 
for thousands of years. In olden times there were some nations that 
worshipped the sun because of the good it does, and they had many 
signs and emblems that to them signified the sun, and with these 
they used frequently to decorate their pottery and household goods. 

Let the children sing of the sun and its light, **The Window" or 
- The Little Window." * 

The Window, 

Through the checkered window pane 
Streams the light of heaven again. 

It says : ** I love to be with thee ; 
I hope you feel delight in me." 

**Peep, boo! peep, boo! thou lovely light; 
Oh, much I love thy presence bright." 

** Child, I've quickly sped to thee. 
From the great clear sun set free. 

Long the way, yet seemed it short, 
While of my dear child I thought. 

Dear as sunlight is to thee, 
Use it not too lavishly." 

* From Froebel's Mother-Play and Nursery Songs. Lee & Shepard. 
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Early the heart of the child with pleasuri 

When the light from the window his seni 

Id li^t transparent all things live. 

That the child may pursue 

The clear and the true, 

Musi every loving mother strive. 






Oh, see the little window bright ! 

It fills the room with cheerful light, 
It shines all day, 
And makes thee gay. 
Be like the light, 
So pure and bright. 



la. This design is based upon No. 6. Let the children arrange 
No. 6 with sticks, Fig. 23, then find three adjacent hexagons. 




Fig. 23. 



Fig. 24. 



They may then remove the three sticks between the hexagons, and place 
these sticks radiating iroui the same point, Fig. 24, but not complet- 
ing the hexagons as in No. 6. They will be interested to find that 
such a different design may be made by such a slight change. 
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Other designs made by arrangements of hexagons are shown in Figs. 
25, 26 and 27. The first design, Fig. 25, is quite easily read, but 
Fig. 26 needs some study to discover its basis, yet the change from 
regular hexagons is not so very great. These figures are of Sara- 
cenic origin, but they are frequently seen here in ornamental grilles, 
separating a part of one room from another. 





Fig. 25. 



Fig. 26. 



The development of intricate patterns' from very simple geometric 
bases was very attractive to the Saracenic mind. Another example 
is shown in Fig. 27. 




F'lG. 27. 

In working these all-over patterns, let the children begin by working 
one of the figures which is given complete. Do this to help them to 
appreciate the figures from which the design is made so that they will not 
think of it merely as an aggregation of lines. 
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Of course in presenting a portion of a surface covering of a given 
size it is unavoidable that but parts of some of the figures are included. 
This sliould be spoken of. that the children may understand the frag- 
mentary figures that they use to carry the design out to definite limits. 
These fragments of figures serve to suggest the continuation of the 
design over a greater surface than is given on the cards, and therefore 
help in forming the concept of a surface covering. They also serve in 
introducing the children to stitches of different lengths determined by the 
pattern and its relation to the limits of the card. A few of these stitches 
are smaller than would be advocated for general use but the introduction 
of a very few of them as the exigencies of the work demand will give a 
hint of work to follow in the primary school and will also be a little test 
of the power in control already developed. 

It would not be amiss to introduce so 
earlier than is indicated by their being placed 1: 
fact it is not expected that there will be time ir 
series, and the teaciier may use her discretion 11 
seem best adapted to the needs of her class, a 
no attempt to make a progressive development from series to series. The 
thought has been to offer additional material from which the teacher may 
choose. She will naturally be influenced by the technical difliciUty of 
the work which differs in different series, some designs being more com- 
plex than others. 



i of these sur&ce designs 

eighth series. In 

n an> class lor all of these 

selecting those series that 

in Series V-X there is 
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SERIES IX. Plate IX. 

This series contains some very charming designs. Most of them 
are very simple and are made up of familiar elements. 

Nos. 1-4. These show the repetition of simple geometric figures that 
have become familiar to the children. The special thought to be 
brought out with Nos. i and 2 is that of alternation. Both of these 
designs may be laid with the tablets, and while the children are 
occupied with No. i let them tell that they place first a square,' then 
an oblong, then a square, etc. Bring out the idea of alternation in 
some such simple way. 

Some of the children may have noticed that such designs as these 
are found in wood- work, in panels or in dadoes. Lead them to 
think of where such work is used, — in halls, in churches, about 
stairways, etc. Nos. 3 and 4 are often found similarly employed. 

The children will be quite interested to find that the addition of the 
triangles converts No. 3 into quite an elaborate design. It is 
interesting, too, to analyze this border, and it is something of 
a surprise to find that the sides of the triangle and the sides 
of the hexagons are parallel. The children will enjoy hearing 
about the bees who make homes for themselves and store their 
honey in cells that look like the hexagon. Let them think of them- 
selves as busy little bees making hexagons and filling each with the 
honey of earnest effort and sweet thought. 

No. 5. In this a very simple Greek fret is found, so simple in its con- 
struction that the children can quickly lay it with sticks and then 
talk about it a little. It differs from two frets found in Series I 
only in proportion. In this case each division of the fret is higher 
than it is wide. On this account it has less fluency than repose. 

No. 6. This is a simple example of counter-change, that is, the pattern 
cuts into the background in such a way as to duplicate itself. 
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This design is found in Chinese ornament and also in Gothic ; there- 
fore two totally different lines of association may be developed in 
connection with this example. Some reference to the monasteries 
and convents that flourished in the middle ages when Gothic orna- 
ment was at its height might be entertaining to the little ones. 
They are always delighted to hear about the beautiful and sagacious 
dogs of the St. Bernard monastery that so often saved human life. 
Most beautiful needlework used to be done in the convents in those 
times, and no doubt many such patterns as No. 6 were worked in 
various ways. 

Wo. 7. Here we have something between a zigzag and a fret, and it 
receives additional interest from the triangles. What kind of tri- 
angles are these ? What relation do the sides bear to the zigzag ? 
This would look well on an apron, perhaps. What color would be 
pretty for it? 
For the sake of variety a third marginal line has been used. This 
introduces another element of beauty in this part of the design, for 
the effect varies greatly with the arrangement of these three lines. 
The middle one is placed quite close to the inner one so that the 
distance between it and the other two shall not be just alike. 

No. 8. This is still another variety of fret. It is of Saracenic origin, and 
is found on pottery and on walls. The pointed ends of the fret are 
different from those previously studied. They suggest the hexagon 
and carry much of the suggestiveness of that figure. If possible 
show the children a photograph or other picture of some bit of 
Arabian or Moorish work. The interlacing and general intricacy 
of most of it give it a fascination which even children feel. 
Although No. 8 is a very simple border from this style of ornament, 
they may be able to feel something of the resemblance, and so bet- 
ter enjoy this simple design. As usual, after the border has been 
laid with the sticks and the children have, by looking at it, gained 
a pretty clear idea of it as a whole, let them analyze it. 
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. It presents a variety of angles, and this variety is one element of its 
beauty, while it gains unity and harmony from the parallelism of 
its lines. 

No. 9. The remaining designs take us once more to early Christian 
art, — Byzantine and Gothic. As the decoration in our churches is 
chiefly borrowed from these two styles, of course many of the designs 
belonging to them are very familiar to us. In No. 9 the whole 
Greek cross is used. For all that it suggests refer to Series IV. 

No. 10. This design is made up of portions of the Greek cross. The 
result is an interesting sort of zigzag which in its angularity at 
once suggests Byzantine work. St. Sophia, which is the greatest 
example of Byzantine art, may furnish a few points of history that 
will be of interest even to little children. 

When a great. Roman Emperor decided to move the seat of gov- 
ernment to Constantinople, he spent much money in having the 
city adorned with beautiful buildings, and among other things St. 
Sophia was begun, for this Emperor had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. Constantinople was called Byzantium in those days, but 
its name was changed in honor of this good Emperor Constantine. 

Later when the Roman Empire was broken into several parts, this 
part was called the Byzantine Empire, and the art which developed 
in this eastern country under the influence of Greek workmen 
and in the service of the Christian Church is now called Byzan- 
tine art. 

St. Sophia was made very beautiful within. The walls, the floors and 
ceiling are brilliant with color and with mosaic, and everywhere 
there are symbols of the Christian religion. Prominent among 
these is the Greek cross. 

After many years the followers of Mahomet invaded the country and 
occupied Constantinople. Then they converted this beautiful 
church into a Moslem mosque, and decorated it where they could 
with symbols of their religion. 
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They hung on the walls in many different parts of the building great 
shields and circles bearing inscriptions and adorned with the em- 
blems of their church and of their empire, such as the star and 
crescent. 

It will interest the children to hear that before going into a 
mosque the Turks and other Moslem worshippers remove their 
shoes, for they are about to step on holy ground. 

Nos. II and la. Although made of crosses of different kinds, these 
belong more especially to Gothic art. Here too may be told a 
tale of invasion and adventure which will be of interest. Soon 
after the Roman Empire was divided, all the southern countries 
began to suffer from the barbarians of the north. They were 
brave, stalwart people, used to cold and hardship, very rugged in 
nature. 
Great hordes of these people invaded the southern countries of 
Europe and settled there. Some of these barbarians were called 
Goths. In the South they learned of Christianity, and those who 
returned to their northern homes carried the story of the Christ- 
child back with them, and finally in the North they began to 
build churches. But they built them in a way of their own, 
although at first they tried to imitate the Roman churches. 
After some years and under varying influences this way of building 
developed into a distinct style, very distinguished and beautiful, 
and it is called the Gothic style. They built with stone, and 
instead of painting their churches as much as they did at Con- 
stantinople or in other parts of the Byzantine empire or in the 
other southern countries, they carved the stone into all sorts of 
beautiful shapes and forms. Among the decorations found on 
buildings of those days and in many of our modern churches are 
such borders as ii and 12. The children will recognize No. 12 as 
the Maltese cross. See Series IV for suggestions concerning this 
cross . 
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SERIES X. Plate X, a and h. 

This series presents six borders ^nd six surface designs. Although 
they are comparatively simple line designs they are about as complex as 
anything that the children should undertake in this work, and it will 
probably be found that some of them should be given only to the most 
proficient children. 

No. I. This is perhaps the simplest of the borders, and is Japanese. It 
opens the way for some word in regard to the great beauty of 
Japanese art. Japanese fans and screens will be known to many 
children. Tell them that these wonderful people make most rare 
and beautiful things in porcelains and on silks, and for screens, 
which are their pictures, — much more beautiful than the prettiest 
fan or screen that they have ever seen, because their most beautiful 
things they cherish carefully and do not send out of the country. 
They will feel some sympathy with the Japanese perhaps if they are 
told of their passionate love of flowers. 
Many Japanese holidays are for the purpose of enjoying great floral 
displays, when the cherry trees or the wistaria or the chrysan- 
themums are in bloom. Then all the family go on a picnic to 
some park or some country place where the orchards or the gar- 
dens are particularly noted, and so the children learn to associate 
their happiest times with the flowers, and grow to love them dearly. 
How many little children here can think of some favorite beautiful 
flowers while they are at work on this border? 

Wo. 2. This is taken from old Anglo-Saxon manuscript. Tell the children 
of the days before printing was invented — not so many hundred 
years ago— in the early part of the fifteenth century. Books are 
so numerous and all things printed, newspapers, circulars, posters, 
• etc., as well as books, are such an intimate part of our lives to-day, 
that it comes as a new and interesting thought to children that 
printed books have not always existed. 
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Tell of the written books of olden times and of how much care and 
time was spent illustrating them. Some beautiful designs ex- 
quisitely painted are found in many of the old missals. Books 
were greatly valued then because few could have them, and com- 
paratively few people could read. How fortunate we are in this 
day when even little children can learn to read and so can come 
to know the great and beautiful thoughts that the great minds of 
the world have given us ! 

No. 3. We find here a prehistoric element known as the Swastika, an 
emblem found in many styles in primitive Danish art. It was one 
of the many sun signs, the arms probably expressing the sun's rays. 
See Series VIII. This border then may lead the children to the 
sunny south, into Egypt, which has already become a familiar name 
to them ; or it will serve to suggest a northern country where the 
sun shines too, in spite of snow and ice. 
Let the children lay one figure with sticks and then begin work on 
the card. There are a good many stitches in this border ; it is 
possible that it will take more than one lesson, in which case oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for talking a little about the materials. See 
Series II. 

No. 4. This was taken from a Chinese vase in green and silver. Let the 
children work it in green ; the gray cardboard may serve to express 
the silver. This border is planned in a half hexagon, and it shows 
the same adaptability that characterizes the hexagon and that 
helps to make it such an interesting figure. 
Chinese frets show wonderful variety and a freedom and versatility 
in the use of the materials that make them of great interest and 
often very beautiful. They are usually a little less formal than 
Greek frets, and they seem more fanciful though they frequently 
lack the simplicity and directness of purpose that is evident in the 
Greek work, even in the complex frets. 
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No. 5. This is Arabian. The Arabs and Moors, all followers of 
Mahomet, were forbidden by their religion to imitate or depict in 
their art any natural forms. Under this restriction they developed 
a great variety of beautiful ornament through the pleasing arrange- 
ment of lines, both straight and ciured. 
Much of the ornament is very intricate, but for the children it is wisest 
to present but the simplest designs. It requires an experienced 
designer to venture upon intricate work. Unless skilfully handled, 
intricate designs become confusing and full of unrest. This border 
is interesting also because it is an example of counterchange. 

No. 6. This is found cut in stone on a mosque at Jerusalem and shows 
the interlacing so characteristic of Moorish ornament. It is found 
in churches elsewhere too, and like all beautiful ornament is an 
expression of love, either for the person for whom the object deco- 
rated is made, or for the beautiful thing itself. 

Beautiful ornament rises to its greatest heights when it is a tribute of 
love and worship. The children will readily appreciate this senti- 
ment, for they eagerly decorate in their own fashion anything they 
wish to give to some one they love. The choice of gifts is usually 
made in accordance with their notions of beauty ; the prettiest is 
for the best loved person, and so on. It will help to develop this 
beautiful tendency to let them know that people in all ages have 
expressed their love through their decorative arts by making beau- 
tiful ornament ; and greatest works of art in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, etc., have been created in the service of religion, which is 
love for the divine. 

Throughout this work in sewing the little ones should be encouraged 
to feel that it is worth while to make beautifid anything that is worth 
making at all. Of course in considering that essential principle of 
beauty, fitness to purpose, they will learn to recognize degrees of 
beauty and should be led to feel that all articles are not worthy of 
the same degree of decoration. 
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In working No. 6, if interlacing is not attempted, all the oblique lines 
may be made each with one stitch, and in any case it is intended 
that but one stitch should be used in the shorter lines. 




Fig. 28. 



The sewing will be more difficult if interlacing is attempted, but the 
effect will be pleasing. It will be seen that there are two series of 
long oblique lines in this border, those like i 2, 3 4 (Fig. 28) 
running from left to right, and those like 5 6, 7 8 running from 
right to left. For the effect of interlacing the lines i 2, 3 4 and 
similar lines would be made of two stitches to centre holes ; the lines 
5 6, 7 8 and similar lines would be made of three stitches, the 
upper and lower part short, the middle part long. 

Wo. 7. This surface covering is developed from the plan of the hexa- 
gons arranged as in Fig. 6, Series VIII. It has Saracenic associa- 
tions and it is Arabian. See previous suggestions in regard to 
Saracenic ornament. Let the children think of other ways of ar- 
ranging hexagons and of using the board perforated for this design. 
Let them think of some other pattern that might be worked using 
the same holes. This is one way of making the exercise lead 
toward inventional work ; it develops their resources. 
Notice that the hexagons used here are not regular hexagons ; the two 
sides that in this design are vertical are longer than the others. 
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In a regular hexagon all the sides are equal. The vertical lines here 
are three quarters of an inch long and the oblique lines but half an 
inch in length. Let the children lay the design with sticks, making 
first just the arrangement of hexagons as shown in Series VIII, 
No. 6, then remove the sticks which should be omitted in order to 
have the design as in No. 7. Other variations are shown in Figs. 
24-27. 

By this time the children should have gained a good deal in their 
ability to work independently and to plan their stitches to the best 
advantage so that the work will look neat on the wrong side. 
While these precautions have not been dwelt upon under every 
series, it has been assumed that the teacher will understand that the 
hints given in Chapter II are to be applied throughout the work, 
and that the standards of the children, by which their work should 
be estimated, should be raised as their technical skill advances. 

No. 8. This is Persian. What do the children know about that is Per- 
sian? Have they heard of Persian rugs or shawls or of Persian 
roses? In olden times Persian dyes were famous ; so the Persians 
must have loved color very long ago, and through their love for it 
. they have learned to use it so well that Persian rugs and many Per- 
sian things are much sought after because of their beautiful color. 

No. 9. We find this to be Japanese, and it may be made on the card- 
board with all-over perforations. A little study will show its con- 
struction, which is very simple ; but unless this preliminary study is 
given, the children are likely to become confused about the arrange- 
ment of the lines. 
The pattern is made by the crossing of lines which progress in steps. 
There is one set of lines with the horizontal two stitches long, then 
up one stitch, and horizontally again for two stitches, then up one 
stitch and so on. This series is ciossed by another series, in 
which the vertical lines are two stitches and the horizontals but 
one stitch. 
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The children will be interested to discover that the result is a number 
of Greek crosses closely fitted into one another, but in this case 



Fig. 29. 

the cross is not used symbolically as in Byzantine art, but is the 
accidental result of the combination of the lines. See Figs. 29 
and 30. 



a 



Fig. 30. 

No. 10. This is Chinese. Do the children remember the Swastika, the 
emblem of the sun in Egypt and in Denmark? See pages 85 and 96. 
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No. 10 contains this figure, but so connected by lines as to hide it 
somewhat. One thinks of the octagon in looking at this pattern, — 
the Swastika is less prominent. 




Fig. 31. 

Let the children try to arrange this figure still differently. If every 
other Swastika is made to turn the other way, and the ends con- 
nected by straight lines, the effect is somewhat different. See Fig. 3 1 . 



Wo. II. This design is composed of very simple elements, and yet is 
most effective. It too is Chinese. Let the children tell about the 
squares on their diagonals placed side by side, and within them the 
cross stitches. Let the children, with their sticks, arrange the 
same elements differently, and notice the variety of effects to be 
obtained. 
For instance, if the squares are on their diameters, and the crosses 
either upon the diameters or the diagonals of the squares, the whole 
effect will be very different. They will enjoy these little problems 
in designing, which will be of great benefit to them. Some 
suggestions are offered by Figs. 20-22 and Fig. 32. 
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Wo. xa. The pattern of an Arabian embroidered design is given here. 
Let the children imagine for what it might have been used. Would 
it be pretty all over a tablecloth or a curtain or a blanket? The 
Arabians do not dress as we do, but have very simple shawl-like 
garments that they drape about them. Perhaps this was the deco- 
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ration on some of their garments. Ask the children whether we 
use all-over patterns for our dresses. Let them think of some that 
are quite simple, checks, plaids, and similar patterns. 
It is interesting to know that the Arabs, who are so unlike us in 
many ways, have some tastes in common with us. The design is 
planned upon hexagons. The children will be interested to find 
that it is really made up of a series of borders not unlike No. 4 of 
this series. Let them look for the differences, and this will give 
them an insight into the variations that may be introduced on what 
may be called the skeleton of a design. Try to plan every lesson 
so that the children''s powers of invention may be roused and their 
minds prepared for inventional work. 



CHAPTER V. 

inVBNXIONAI. WORK. 

Since the true purpose of all educational work is to make 
the child a creative agent, there should be in all the occu- 
pations ample arrangements for inventional work. Although 
more or less opportunity occurs in connection with each 
exercise given in sewing, if carried out in the spirit of the 
foregoing suggestions, yet it seems best to make a special 
provision for original work, and to this end cards are pro- 
vided perforated at uniform distances, the holes being three 
quarters of an inch apart. 

Upon these, designs for borders or for surface coverings 
may be worked. That the work on the cards may not be 
purely experimental with the little ones, let them plan the 
design with the sticks or tablets and then sew it. Encourage 
them to think of the design as a whole, to picture it upon 
the card, before sewing. 

This exercise will test the constructive imagination of the 
children, and should be of special educational value. It will 
develop in them the power to think clearly, to imagine in 
definite terms, not merely to dream. It has been said that 
much of the ugly dressing that one sees is due to lack of 
this power to imagine clearly. The inability to see in the 
mind's eye how certain colors and certain materials will look 
together when arranged in certain ways, results in many 
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disappointments in dressmaking. A trained taste and the 
power to imagine arrangements of color and materials 
constitute the art of a good dressmaker or milliner or of a 
house-decorator. 

Form Concepts Necessary. 

There is one danger to be guarded against in inventional 
work, which is that of asking the children to create before 
they are sufficiently equipped. Before they can create con- 
sciously, they must have ideas — ideas, furthermore, in the 
special terms in which they are asked to create. In asking 
the children to make decorative designs, we are asking them 
to express themselves in terms of form, and we must be sure 
to keep them supplied with form concepts which are desir- 
able for such use. These concepts may be considered as 
the vocabulary of form. If a child knows but a dozen 
words, his expression by language is greatly restricted. If 
he were deprived of further acquisition of terms, it is prob- 
able that his mental action would become retarded ; so in 
all work of spontaneous expression we must take every care 
to present material constantly from which new concepts may 
be gained. Therefore while this inventional work is of 
great value, it should not receive undivided attention. 
Through seeing, studying and working good designs, the 
children will acquire ideas and terms of form that will enable 
them to express themselves at another time in an original 
way. 

It would be best, therefore, not to introduce this inventional 
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work oftener than every other lesson. Sometimes a quick 
child may finish his card long before the rest. The all-over 
cards may then be used to advantage as supplementary 
work^ 

Cultivation of Taste. 

Inventional work will afford opportunity also for cultivating 
the taste. Be careful not to criticise the designs in a way 
calculated to crush the inventive powers. First applaud 
whatever there is of good, then offer suggestions as to how it 
may be improved. Try to give some clear reason for any 
disapproval. In teaching it is not enough to say this is good, 
and this is poor. In so doing the teacher simply imposes her 
own standards upon the children. They learn to know some- 
thing of the teacher's taste and to cater to it ; they are not 
developing taste of their own. 

The reason why a figure is not pretty, or a design desir- 
able, relieves the teacher's verdict from any autocratic flavor. 
Sometimes there are several reasons. With little children it 
is just as well to point out but one at a time, else they are 
apt to be confused by the criticism and are less likely to 
improve. 

Simplicity is one of the most desirable qualities in design, 
especially in the work of beginners. Intricacy requires 
skilled treatment ; therefore encourage the little ones to avoid 
complexity of design. Repose is another important quality. 
It cannot be had without unity, and is usually dependent 
upon simplicity. In looking at the children's designs con- 
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sider whether they have these qualities. To lead the chil- 
dren ever upward, the teacher should have high standards 
to which to refer their work. If a faithful little worker 
produces a bad design, do not confirm him in poor taste by 
commending his work, however much you may wish to 
applaud his effort. If you tell him in a general way that he 
has done very well, are you not encouraging his disposition 
to apply himself at the expense of his aesthetic nature ? 

Inventional Problems. 

In addition to the free inventional work just suggested, it 
will be valuable to give the children what might be called 
inventional problems. This will promote imagination 
within prescribed lines. It is one of the most practically 
useful of mental powers. Any one can think what he could 
■do if he could adjust conditions to suit himself. The great 
inventors of the world are those who transform the material 
to meet specific conditions. 

One very simple way of developing this power is to ask 
the children to make as many variations of a certain theme 
as possible. To cultivate their taste at the same time, ask 
for as many pretty variations as possible. This will usually 
reduce the number of possible variations considerably. 

Plate XI, Figs. i-6, shows some of the many arrange- 
ments that may be made with not more than four squares. 
These can all be worked on the all-over cards. Let them first 
work the outline of the large outside square, and ask them 
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then to think how they could arrange one or more squares 
within so that they would look well. 

Another time let them see what they can arrange and 
work out within an oblong. 

Practical Suggestions. 

Since reference has been made several times to the impor- 
tance of having the children's work of value and applicable 
to some useful purpose, it may be well to give some definite 
suggestions along this line. 

The practical uses of perforated cardboard are few, but 
there are some articles that may be made in a way that will 
not be objectionable, at least, and to which the cardboard 
sewing may be applied without giving offence. 

One of the simplest articles to be made is a bookmark, 
and for this a border would be the most appropriate design, 
taking care that it is one that can be ended well; for 
instance, such a border as in Series VI, No. i. When it 
has been carefully worked select a piece of ribbon as 
broad as the card and about three or four inches longer. 
It would best be of the color of the silk with which the card 
is worked. Place it carefully upon the ribbon and either sew 
the two together at each corner or paste it down. If this is 
done, rather thick glue should be used so that it will not 
soak through the ribbon. The glue should be spread upon 
the back of the card quite generally but not thickly. 

A cover may be made for a note-book by using two of 
the cards, upon which a design has been worked. After 
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folding three or four sheets of paper so as to make the leaves 
of the book, the cards may be placed on each side of the 
leaves to serve as a cover. Three stitches of silk at the 
back will serve to hold them all together. Care should be 
taken to give the children paper just twice the size of the 
cards to be used, so that by folding it once two leaves can be 
made. Then when leaves and covers are carefully adjusted 
the teacher or her assistant should do the stitching necessary 
for binding. 

To bind the booklet proceed as follows (see Figs. 33 
a^ by Cy d) : Place the cardboard to be used as a cover upon 




Fig. zia. 




Fig. 33 b. 



the folded leaflets, being careful to have the edges of the 
back coincide. Puncture three holes about half an inch 
from the back edge, one in the middle, the others about an 
inch from each end. Number these holes i, 2, 3, begin- 
ning at the top. 
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Begin to sew through the middle hole or 2, pushing the 
needle through from front to back. Draw the silk through 
to within three or four inches of its end. This will be used 
later for tying. Next bring the needle up through 3, and 
then take a second stitch through 3 over the back of the 
booklet, drawing the thread tight. Pass the needle through 2 
once more and then to i. Through i take a second stitch 
as with 3. Again pass the needle and thread through 2. 
Unthread the needle and tie the two ends of the silk in a 





Fig. 33 c. C^ 




Fig. 33 d. 



hard knot which may be supplemented by a bow knot if 
desired. If the perforations are of sufficient size, narrow 
ribbon could be used in the same way to fasten the notebook- 
at the back. 

Or, let the children place one of the cards on two pieces 
of blotting paper and tie them and so make a blotter. The 
square cards may be used successfully here. 
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One of the larger cards worked with a design for a 
surface covering, tied at the top with silk or ribbon of 
suitable color to numerous sheets of tissue paper of the 
same size, will make an acceptable shaving-paper case. 

A band for letters or envelopes might be made in some- 
thing the way suggested for a bookmark. A broader ribbon 
would be necessary, as it would be well to have the ribbon 
of a width equal to the length of ordinary envelopes. 

These are a few suggestions that may be readily carried 
out, and all of them are quite suitable in the material used. 
Others, no doubt, will suggest themselves to the teacher. 
The point is to exercise judgment as to the adaptability of 
the cardboard to the form and purpose of the article to be 
made. If the selection is made with this thought in mind, 
it will not be difficult to keep it within the range of good 
taste. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRIMARY WORK. 

The sewing of the Primary school should be a step in 
advance of the Kindergarten sewing. By this it is not meant 
that the designs should be more elaborate and complex, for 
the work should be kept up to the same standard of sim- 
plicity and refinement. The elaborate designs sometimes 
supplied for the use of the little ones demand no greater 
degree of skill in handling the needle, they employ no differ- 
ent sets of muscles, they teach no new stitches even, but they 
do make an unwarranted tax upon the patience and persever- 
ance of the child. They cannot be considered as a step 
toward advance in sewing, but as a step toward excess. 

The plea is often made that the primary children have not 
had the training of the Kindergarten and that therefore they 
may wisely be given all the kindergarten occupations just as 
they are planned for the Kindergarten. This conclusion, 
however, seems to indicate an ignoring of the fact that the 
children of the Primary school are more mature than the 
kindergarten children, and are ready for a more advanced 
method of training, whether or not they have had tfee advan- 
tage of the Kindergarten. It is just as much of a mistake to 
try to atone for the omission of certain methods of training 
by introducing them when the children are too old, as it is to 

omit them when the children are of the right age. 
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It must be borne in mind that the methods of training 
must keep pace? with the functional development of the child, 
and although the step from the Kindergarten to the Primary- 
schools should be but a short one, if it is not taken the 
Primary school is a laggard, retarding the child's best de- 
velopment. 

Cardboard Sewing. 

It may be advisable in the beginning of the term to give 
one or two lessons in cardboard sewing. This will serve to 
connect the work of the little kindergartners with the work 
they are about to undertake, and will give the children who 
do not come from the Kindergarten an opportunity to acquire 
some familiarity with the needle. It will serve the same pur- 
pose as the preliminary review that is usually given at the 
beginning of a new term as a foundation for the advanced 
work. 

The lessons should follow the same general line of thought 
that was suggested for the kindergarten work ; that is to say, 
care should be taken to have the work a definite expression 
of the child's thought, and the concrete presentation of the 
design should precede the expression by sewing. 

All of this may be condensed a little, however, so that the 
study and consideration of the design may be included in the 
same lesson as the sewing, though often the sewing cannot 
be completed in one lesson. When this is the case, the 
second lesson will afford opportunity to test the children's 
memory of the design, and will exercise their imagination in 
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recalling the whole pattern from the portion of it that they 
have worked. After three or four lessons with the cardboard 
the class will be ready for advanced work. 

Burlap Canvas. 

It has been difficult to find a material suitable for this 
advance. Common cloth is too soft and too easily puck- 
ered, and it makes too great a demand upon the skill and 
dexterity of the little hands. Ordinary canvas is better in 
regard to stiffness, but it calls for too small stitches, and 
there is danger of overtaxing the muscles of eyes and hand 
as well as of fatiguing the little brains in trying to control 
these muscles to such a point of accuracy. 

Soft leather may be used to advantage, with the holes 
of the design perforated, but this is but a very slight step 
beyond the cardboard. 

The most available material for the present seems to be a 
very coarse kind of burlap canvas, the holes of which are at 
least one sixth of an inch apart. This is sufficiently stiff to 
hold its place well, and the holes are large and readily to 
be found by the needle ; at the same time it is pliable, so 
that the children can learn to put the needle through and 
bring it out at the right side in one stitch instead of in two 
stitches, as they were obliged to do in sewing the cardboard. 
In using this, then, they will learn a new position for the 
needle, and will have to exercise their judgment as to the 
selection of the holes for the stitches. Even with this coarse 
material it will be best to make the stitches two or three 
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holes in length so as to keep the work as large as possible. 
This canvas is good too because artistically it demands long 
stitches, so that the coarse work that is adapted to the 
children is also suitable for the materials with which they 
are dealing. 

This work will serve also as an introduction to textiles, 
and from this point on there should be not the slightest lack 
of harmony between the work that they are doing in school 
and the work that they may be called upon to do at home, 
even as children, or later as adults. 

It will be remembered that the cardboard is felt to be not 
quite harmonious with the threads of silk or wool, but 
owing to its peculiar qualifications for children's work, it 
has been adopted for the elementary work, with the thought 
always in mind that it is a means, not an end, and should be 
discarded as early as feasible. The work with , the canvas 
is subject in some degree to some of the limitations of the 
cardboard. It is adapted to comparatively few purposes, but 
probably a sufficient number of articles can be thought of 
which can be suitably made of this material to furnish work 
for the first year in the primary school ; after that time the 
children will be ready for a finer fabric. 

Work with Canvas. 

Let the early lessons with the canvas deal with the work- 
ing out of simple designs. Any of those suggested for the 
cardboard sewing will be suitable. 

The canvas is well adapted to the teaching of various 
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Stitches, but it will be found best as a rule to teach new 
stitches only as the work demands it, as in this way the 
thought of appropriateness in sewing, which constitutes 
beauty of kind, may best be developed. On the other hand, 
variety may be given to the work and additional dexterity 
developed by introducing a few new stitches in connection 
with the designs, and in doing so no principle of instruction 
or of art will be violated, because a design may oftentimes 
be elaborate in various stitches with equal appropriateness. 
While they are confining themselves to working out designs 
on pieces of canvas not to be applied to any specific pur- 
pose, the problem of suitability of stitch is practically 
reduced to a question of size, and to the selection of a stitch 
that will clearly define the pattern and that will conform to 
the pronounced mesh of the canvas. Manifestly a very fine 
stitch would be unsuitable on such coarse fabric and could 
not be made well with coarse needle and thread, while a 
stitch whose simplicity would emphasize the design rather 
than call attention to its own elaboration would certainly be 
most suitable. A few simple stitches may be taught here, 
such as back stitch, or outlining, or cross stitches. 

Articles that may be Made. 

Let the children early begin to think of articles that may 
well be made in this material. Doubtless many articles will 
be suggested to which this coarse canvas is not adapted, 
and this will afford the teacher an excellent opportunity of 
guiding the children to a better selection. This should not 
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be done in an arbitrary way, but by a little talk about the 
purpose of the object to be made and by a few questions 
which will suggest the objectionable features of the canvas 
for this purpose or which will point out the difficulty of 
manufacturing the object from this material. Owing to the 
stiffness, it will not admit of much folding, and articles which 
do not deniand fine folds or that may be made without any 
are best — a lamp-mat or a slate-mat, the outside of an iron 
holder, possibly a bag, or a little table cover. 

Designing of a Lamp-Mat. 

If a lamp-mat were selected, as simple as it is, the teacher 
will find in it material for a very full and interesting lesson. 
Why is there need of a mat for a lamp? Would a mat of 
very thin or delicate material preserve the table from scratch- 
ing, or from a possible drop of oil? Is the canvas thick 
enough for the purpose? What other materials might suit- 
ably be used ? Do you want to make the mat a prominent 
feature ? Then what about its size — should it be larger than 
necessary for purposes of protection? Shall it be orna- 
mented at all ? In view of the danger of soiling soon from 
the oil that may drip, is it worth while to put an elaborate 
design upon it? Who can think of a simple design? Can 
that be worked prettily on this canvas? Can it be worked 
to advantage in more than one kind of stitch? What color 
shall it be worked in? Will that color harmonize with the 
color of the canvas? Will it be suitable for the purpose of 
the mat? 
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These questions will suggest the many points that should 
receive consideration in the making of as simple an article 
as a mat, and similar points should receive consideration 
before constructing anything, if it is to be good of its kind. 

Principles of Desi^. 

Of course the children in the primary classes will not be 
ready for the questions as they are given above, but their 
thought may be gradually led along these lines, so that they 
will be encouraged to exercise taste and judgment in regard 
to such matters, which are of much importance. 

It is these considerations that, properly observed, will 
give value to the little articles of the children's handiwork, 
and which will lend dignity to the whole subject. They are 
vital principles of constructive and decorative design, and 
enter into the successful planning of a beautiful building, or 
the furnishing of a house, as well as into the successful 
trimming of a bonnet or the making of a dress. 

Making the Lamp-Mat. 

After the size, shape and decoration of the mat have 
been decided upon, the details of its manufacture will 
demand consideration. How shall the edge be finished? 
In this material which is more suitable, a fringe or a hem ? 
Why not a hem ? If the canvas ravels easily to make the 
fringe, why will it not ravel after it is in use ? How would it 
do to sew the edge ? What is the stitch to do ? How will this 
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Stitch (illustrate on the board an overhand stitch, Fig. 34) 
serve the purpose ? Let us learn how to make it. 

The need for the new stitch will make the children anxious 
to acquire it. Let the teacher illustrate it on the board, 
and also by working a few stitches before the class, describ- 
ing what she does as she works. Doubtless, individual 
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instruction will be necessary as well. By using every second 
hole, the stitches may be made very regular. 

Worsted is the most suitable thread with which to work 
on this coarse canvas, and for the overhanding of the 
fringe a linen thread might be used by such of the children 
as are ready to handle finer material. It will probably be 
found in every class that some of the children have gained 
some knowledge of sewing at home, and are used more or 
less to handling an ordinary needle and thread. The class 
exercise may be adapted to their capabilities then in this 
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way. For the others, the worsted or silk used for the 
design may be used also for the edge. 

Designing a Table Cover. 

Another time a small table cover may be planned. 
Discuss this after the manner suggested as preparatory to 
making the mat. Lead the children to consider first the 
size. Let it be a cover for a small stand. Where shall 
the decoration be placed — in the centre ? in the corners ? 
all around the edge? Does the latter involve too much 
work ? What sort of figures should be used for the 
decoration in the corners? in the centre? Through 
these questions bring out the thought that certain figures 
are better adapted to certain purposes than others. For 
instance, a fragment of a border would not look well in 
the centre of the cloth, nor would a single bilateral unit. 
The former is adapted to surrounding or limiting a space, 
while the latter is most suitably employed upon a vertical 
surface, where it will not be seen upside down or in any posi- 
tion for which it was not planned. 

A rosette may be used in the centre if it is desired to 
place the decoration there, or if the preference is for corner 
decoration, let them place in each corner a rosette or a 
bilateral unit placed on the diagonals of the square cloth as 
an axis. It would be more difficult for the children to work 
the latter, for when working obliquely on the canvas some 
careful planning of stitches is necessary. Here again is 
opportunity afforded for grading the class work in accord- 
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ance with the ability of the children ; for while all may be 
making the same article, the difficulties of the task will depend 
very much upon the method of making and the style of orna- 
mentation decided upon. 

Class Exercises. 

It will generally be found wiser to conduct the work as a 
class exercise, having all the class make the same sort of 
thing. This will afford opportunity for imparting the infor- 
mation that all should hear, and will enable the teacher to 
arouse and hold the attention of the class and start them all 
in a direction that should tend toward general development 
and the cultivation of judgment and taste. 

It would seem that the best average development would 
come through a good deal of grading in the work of the 
class rather than through an effort to bring all the pupils up 
to one and the same grade. Bring the poorest pupil in the 
class up to the highest point of attainment of which she is 
capable ; let all the others go as far beyond her as they are 
able. 

To allow this progress and at the same time preserve the 
unity of the class, class exercises are essential. The sense 
of community, of common interest and purpose, which is 
one of the charming features of the kindergarten work, 
should be preserved as far as possible, and this may best 
be accomplished by class exercises. Make the aim of the 
lesson the same to all ; that is, all should strive to make the 
article chosen to the best of their ability, that it may be in 
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every way creditable to their skill and to their taste. At the 
same time let each pupil exercise as much individuality as 
possible, working with the more difficult stitches if capable 
of doing so, or making the design more elaborate. Some 
pupils will work much more rapidly than others. If they 
work well also, and complete the task before their neighbors, 
give them some little problem in constructive design, such as, 
." Think what kind of an apron you could make for your 
dolly or for mamma, and show me with sticks or by drawing 
what kind of a design you would put on it. Be ready to 
tell us about it." 

Or, " Try to think of something else to be made of this 
material, and tell me what color you would use to work it," 




CHAPTER II. 

TECHNICAL WORK. 

Probably by this time the children will be anxious to knot 
their own threads. It will be well to give some instruction to 
the class as a whole as to the method of making knots. 

Knotting the Thread. 

Begin the instruction in regard to this by using string, so 
that the children will have a coarse thread to deal with and 
will be able more readily to follow the directions given by 
the teacher. 

Give to each child three or four pieces of coarse twine 
several inches in length. 

Show them how to hold the string with the left hand, and 
then to take the end of it between the forefinger and the 
thumb of the right hand and twist the string once around the 
forefinger, bringing it again under the thumb. (Plate XII, Fig. 
I.) Then roll the threads by pushing the thumb forward and 
pulling the forefinger back. This will cause the end of the 
thread to pass under the portion forming a loop about the 
finger. Slip the loop off of the finger, and with the middle fin- 
ger and the thumb slip it along gently until by closing it forms 
the knot on the very end of the thread. (Plate XII, Fig. 2.) 

The directions for making the knot are necessarily com- 
plex as is the action, and yet it is a matter so familiar to us 
that it at first thought seems a simple thing. The children 
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Knotting the Thread. 
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will need to practise a good deal to enable them to make 
a knot at all satisfactorily. Give them as much of this 
practice as possible, using the twine. 

If the knot is not pushed to the very end of the thread the 
part remaining beyond the knot should be cut off so that 
the knot itself may be as compact as possible. This is a 
matter affecting greatly the neatness of the wrong side of 
the work. 

Various Stitches. 

It remains to give some suggestions as to the various 
stitches that may be taught in the course of the year in 
connection with the working out of the designs. 

The coarse canvas can well be worked at first with the 
same stitch as was used for the cardboard. (Fig. i ^, b, c, 
page 28.) It will be well to sew in every other hole so as 
to keep the stitch large. The fact that the canvas is more 
pliable than the cardboard will make the work a little more 
difficult for the children. 

Running Stitch. 

The next step in advance may be to learn to put the 
needle in one hole and bring it out of another at the same 
time. When they begin to learn this stitch some attention 
will have to be given to the manner of holding the canvas. 
They should sew from right to left and should begin at 
such a point as will enable them to hold the work ^yithout 
crushing it all in the left hand. If the children are at 
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work upon a square mat, let them lay it on the desk, and 
ask them to find the upper right corner. It is there that 
they are to begin, as far from the edge as the pattern 
demands, which should be about half an inch. If the 
article is large the margin should be greater than this. 
The first stitch will be to bring the knotted thread up 
through to the right side of the canvas. In the next stitch 
the needle should be put into the third hole and brought up 
through the fifth. This is the running stitch, and since it 
leaves spaces as large as the stitches it is not desirable for 
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outlining a pattern, unless the course be gone over again, 
making the stitch come this time where the space was 
before. This is what should be done. 

This running stitch is the best one to take at this stage 
since it involves but one additional thought in the manipu- 
lation of the needle, ;'. ^.. that of passing through two holes 
at once. (Fig, 35.) Of course in working such a pattern 
as is shown here the work will have to be turned frequently. 
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Back SUtch. 
When they are able to control the needle enough to do 
this without great difficulty, they should be shown the back 
stitch. Illustrate the stitch by drawing on the board and by 
working a few stitches before the whole class. (Fig. 36.) 
For this stitch the knotted thread is brought up throiigh 




Fig. 36. 

what should be the second hole of the design. The needle 
is then put in the first hole and brought out and up through 
the third, next it goes into the second and is brought out at 
the fourth. If the children can manage readily a longer 
stitch with the needle, start in the third hole, then take the 
first and fifth, then the third and seventh, etc. 

It will probably be necessary to give individual instruction 
as to turning corners in this and other stitches. It is always 
difficult to do this neatly. 
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Outline Stitch. 

As a variation of this stitch there is the outline stitch, which 
the children may have used in the cardboard sewing when 
trying to express curves. It is really but a reversal of the 
back stitch. 







Fig. 37- 



Fig. 38. 



Start in the first hole at the bottom, bringing the knotted 
thread up to the right side. Then put the needle down 
through the third hole and up through the second, down 
through the fourth and up through the third. In sewing 
this stitch care must be taken to bring the needle up always 
at the left of the stitch previously taken. See Figs. 37 
and 38. 
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Canvaa Stltcli. 

Of course ordinary canvas stitch is suitable on this 

material. It may be made singly, as shown in Fig. 39, the 




Fig. 39. 
stitches being all in one direction. This is the simplest form 
of canvas stitch and is suitable for beginners. 




Fiti. 40. 
The stitch may be also crossed, as shown in Figs. 40 and 
41, It may be square, as in Fig. 40, or oblong in shape. 
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as in Fig. 41. For cross stitch a row in the single stitch 
should be worked first and then crossed in going back. 




Large Work. 

A moment's consideration will show that the stitches to 
be used on the canvas are most of them not essentially 
different from those to be used in plain sewing, but they 
are very much coarser. It would be quite unsuitable to 
attempt to make a garment or anything that might be 
classed under plain sewing with stitches of such coarse- 
ness as have been given. 

It is better therefore, since for the sake of the chil- 
dren's brains and eyes and muscles we want to keep 
the work large, to confine them for the present to work 
that is consistently coarse, and by so doing we avoid 
any danger of warping their standards in regard to the 
quality of sewing. The power acquired in handling coarse 
needles and thread and in regulating the tension to be put 
ii|) 'O the thread, is power that will be directly applicable to 
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Sometimes there will be a little work left from one lesson 
to be finished in the next that will require but a portion of 
the lesson period ; then, instead of beginning a new piece of 
work, give the remaining time to such an exercise as is sug- 
gested above. 

Dae and Bwaty. 

If care is taken to maintain the standard of work through- 
out, to cultivate the taste as well as the skill, to make the 
work the expression of thought, and therefore intelligent, 
the work in the Kindergarten and the first year of the 
Primary school will be an excellent preparation for the 
subsequent work, which may become of the most utilitarian 
character if desired. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that beauty is not incompatible with use, and that in making 
a useful thing beautiful we are not only meeting our material 
demands, but are at the same time recognizing and providing 
for our spiritual nature. 




Publishers' Notice. 



The publishers have now ready The Prang Sewing Cards, Series I to X, 

to accompany this manual. 



SERIES I TO X. Pattern Designs, Printed for Perforation 
ON Gray Cardboard. Twelve Designs in each Series. 

Series I. Simple borders of vertical and horizontal lines only. 

Series II. Simple borders of vertical, horizontal and oblique lines. 

Series III. Regular polygons and stars. 

Series IV. Crosses and repetitions about a centre. 

Series V. Bilateral units of decoration, introducing curved lines. 

Series VI. Borders — Frets. 

Series VII. Circles, trefoils, quatrefoils and other foils. 

Series VIII. Surface designs — all-over patterns. 

Series IX. Borders of familiar elements. 

Series X. Six borders — six surface designs. 

Also blank cards of the same cardboard of the proper size for the 
various series. 

Worsted carefully selected as to large thread and standard colors 
and needles of suitable size can also be supplied. 

All this material has been planned especially for this work to meet 
the educational demand that little children should be given large and 
well-chosen materials for their occupations. 

Prices and any further particulars with regard to materials for sew- 
ing can be obtained by correspondence with the publishers. 



THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

BOSTON : NEW YORK : CHICAGO : 

646 Washington St. 47 East loth St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
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COLOR STUDY IN KINDERGARTENS. 




A Color Chart and Teachers' Handbook. 

BY ROSS TURNER. 
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